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“ THE VALUE OF A BOOK IS TO BE ESTIMATED BY ITS USE.” 


A TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES, AND 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
[Never before published.] 
Preliminary Observations. — That chain 
of Lakes, which, extending from Fort 
William to Inverness, nearly insulates 
the northern extremity of the High- 
lands of Scotland, had long attracted 
my attention. The wild grandeur of 
this country was associated, by fancy, 
with all the beauty of winding waters, 
whose margin still bore the venerable 
remains of ancient forests, which once 

spread over this mountainous tract. 

The painting of the imagination, 
where we have no opportunity of cor- 
recting its errors, becomes fixed: we 
look forward to the time when we shall 
visit those scenes, which have thus 
been impressed on the mind, with 
anxiety and impatience; and, over- 
Jooking all intervening obstacles, dwell 
with delight on a remote, and probably 
a delusive representation. k former 
cursory visit to the nearer part of this 
a country, had given a dou- 

le edge to desire. The impressions, 
though distant, which had been made 
by the grandeur and magnificence of 
its parts, by the adventitious effects of 
light and shadow, and by the powerful 
and the sublime effects of contrast 
arising from thence, were not yet obli- 
terated: they were remembered with a 
degree of pleasure, heightened by the 
intervening lapse of time, which had 
meliorated every scene with the co- 
louring of fancy, and softened. every 
asperity and difficulty of the research. 

My first intention was to enter Scot- 
land by the way of Greenock ; to cross 
by Dumbarton to the grand scenery of 
Loch Lomond ; passing on by the beau- 
tiful situation of Inverary to Loch Awe ; 
from thence, ty a circuitous route, to 
visit Glencoe, Fort William, Inverness, 
the celebrated scenes of the Dee, and 
to conclude with the falls of the Clyde. 

The kind offer of a gentleman of 
Liverpool, induced me to enlarge my 
intended tour, by accompanying him 
in a voyage to the Hebrides. 


less sublime than those of the High- 
lands, still yielded sufficient to gratify 
curiosity, and to repay the traveller for 
the inconveniences arising from their 
investigation: and though fortune de- 
nied us the pleasure of visiting two of 
the principal islands, Icolmkill and 
Staffa; yet, in those we saw, we found 
much to admire; and, as far as it re- 
lated to the inhabitants of this incle- 
ment region, much to deplore. 

After quitting the vessel, which had 

accompanied us throughout our course 
amidst the islands of the Hebrides, the 
remaining tour was performed on foot : 
a mode best adapted for viewing the 
scenery of this country, and of which 
the inconveniences are at least ba- 
lanced by its advantages. The former 
of these arise from the infrequency of 
inns, and from the necessity a traveller 
is sometimes under, of taking up with 
accommodations of the worst possible 
kind, at those places which are gene- 
rally used as half-way houses; the 
latter, as well for the before-mentioned 
reason, as the independence which 
it gives, to those who are capable of 
bearing its fatigues. 
In my descriptions I have been ra- 
ther more general than particular; as 
the impressions we feel at viewing a 
grand and extensive scene are mostly 
of that nature. Particular description, 
though it may give some idea of the 
relative situations of objects, should 
be used with caution. In striking 
scenes, the effect we mean to produce 
is often lost in the detail; and, to a 
person wholly unacquainted with the 
part described, frequently becomes 
tiresome and obscure. 

I have endeavoured to 
be more faithful than splendid ; to deli- 
neate Nature as I beheld her; and to 
avoid exaggerated description, which 
can only tend to give false ideas of that 
which ought to appear as near as possi- 
ble in its native garb. The disadvan- 
tage arising from this circumstance, 
must, however, be outweighed by its 
propriety; as plain unadorned truth 
will ever be superior to embellished 
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JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO THE 
HEBRIDES, 

We sailed from Liverpool on Sunday 
the 19th of June, 1796, on board a 
sJoop of about 100 tons burden, which, 
being in ballast, and fitted up for the 
purpose, was admirably adapted for our 
coas voyage. 

The favourable breeze which had 
tempted us to sail, soon became ad- 
verse, and rendered our progress tedi- 
ous and unpleasant through those intri- 
cate channels, which at once form the 
dangers and the security of this har- 
bour. The sand banks extend for 
many miles from the mouths of the 
Mersey and Dee ; and as some of them 
frequently change their places, from 
the action of currents setting through 
the ebb channels or swashes, they can- 
not be passed without a pilot, or one 
much accustomed to the navigation. 

We were for some time accompanied 
by a great variety of vessels, which 
had taken advantage of the favourable 
wind; which, while they naturally in- 
spired reflections on the growing opu- 
lence of this famous commercial port, 
pleasingly broke the uniformity of the 
scene, by the various combinations and 
groups into which their adverse tracks 

_ were continually forming them. . 

At length, after an ineffectual strug- 
gle of some hours, the greater part 
returned ; and we were left to pursue 
our almost solitary course, through a 
wet and disagreeable evening, and a 
tempestuous night. 

Monday, 20th.—In the morning we 
made the entrance of Ramsey Bay, in 
the Isle of Man, but owing to the vio- 
lence of the gale, we were unable to 
run in; and, after vainly lying to for 
some time in the hope of its becoming 
moderate, we were at length compelled 
to bear away for Douglas Bay ; where 
we came to anchor, and passed another 
equally stormy night. 

Tuesday, 21st.—In the afternoon the 
wind became favourable, and we im- 
mediately set sail, passing again by 
Ramsey Bay and the point , the 


northern extremity of the Isle, and |- 


directing our course to the Mull of 
Galloway. 
The coast of this island, as far as 
we had an opportunity of observing it, 
appears extremely rugged and bold, 
and well adapted to the purpeses of 
that contraband trade, which used to 

_ be formerly carried on by some of its 


of the rocks, which form such natural 
and commodious harbours, where boats 
might lie safely and concealed when it 
would be nearly impossible for any 
vessel to keep sea, are such manifest 
advantages, that it was not probable 
they would ever be overlooked or aban- 
doned, whilst existing circumstances 
oe the risk so extremely profit- 
able. 

Coasting along the shore in fine wea- 
ther affords some tolerably grand spe- 
cimens of rocky scenery, which the 
turbulent seas, that so frequently break 
on these coasts, have rendered suf- 
ficiently craggy and disjointed. In the 
back ground, the hills rise to a great 
height, and are frequently enveloped 
in clouds: a remarkable one, of a coni- 
cal shape, ascends abruptly from be- 
hind the town of Ramsey. . These 
eminences give a degree of spirit to 
scenery, which has in general very little 
aid from fertility. I speak only of its 
external appearance ; an inland view 
might probably vary its aspect con- 
siderably. 

The bays of Ramsey and Douglas 
are capacious, but open to the easterly 
winds ; there is, however, good anchor- 
age, and each has a small harbour 
adjacent to the town, where vessels of 
a moderate burden ‘may lie in perfect 
security. 

On this coast, that engagement took 
piece, in which the daring Thurot 

ound the punishment of his temerity, 
after having for a length of time es- 
caped with impunity ; and Ramsey Bay 
at once embraced within its wide ex- 
} ark the victorious and the vanquished 
Wednesday, 22d,— By two in the 
morning we reached the Mull of Gal- 
loway, and were becalmed, during the 
forenoon, under the low but rugged 
coast of Wigtownshire, near Port 
Patrick ; which seems as well adapted 
for the purposes of smuggling as 
that of the Isle of Man, and of which, 
report says, the inhabitants were by no 
means ignorant. 

The morning had been extremely 
misty ; but a transient gleam now and 
then broke through, and rested on the 
remote hills of Ireland, which seemed, 
as far as the distance would permit us 
to judge, to be in a high state of culti- 
vation. 

The tranquil state of the water, 
which extended to its shores like an 
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and formed a striking contrast with the 
turbulence of the preceding days. At 
times we caught a glimpse of a small 
whale, which; with some porpoises, 
reared its-huge black form, and dis- 
turbed the calm serenity of the surface. 

» Having doubled the point of Corsil, 


which forms the southern extremity of 


the Frith of Clyde, the first object that 
presents itself to view is the Craig of 
Ailsa, rising abruptly and majesticaily 
from the sea to the height of 940 feet, 
and almost covered with the immense 
flocks of Solan geese, and other sea 
fowl, which resort hither at this season. 

A brisk gale carried us rapidly for- 
word to the Isle of Arran, which we 
reached about six in the evening. The 
elegant form of the Holy Island, which 
encloses ene side of the harbour of 
Lamlash, first caught our attention, 
and the variegated: colouring of its 
rocky and broken surface, rendered it 
a most pleasing object. Scarce had 
we sufficiently admired this, when the 
remote parts of Arran broke on our 
view: but to those who have not 
been accustomed to the colouring of 
mountain scenery, it is hardly possible 
to describe the grandeur and magnifi- 
cenee under which, from the accidental 
circumstance of weather, this sublime 
scene appeared. The heavy mists 
were in part dispersed from the sum- 
mits of the mountains, but rested with 
double gloom in the deep valleys and 
bays: a gleam of sunshine broke 
through, and gilded the waters at the 
base of the island; while the light 
floating mists, now partly concealed, 
now fully displayed, the outlines of 
the more prominent rocks and moun- 
tains ; and, joined with all the Varying 
hues consequent in ‘such wild effects of 
light, with an elegantly broken outline, 
formed such an assemblage of beauties, 
as it was impossible to contemplate 
without feeling those impressive emo- 
tions of awe and astonishment, which 
the sublime effects of nature generally 
excite. 

A splendid sun-set, in the grandest 
style of Highland wildness, terminated 
the evening of a day, which had been 
as various in point of weather, as it 
had in that of scenery, in a run of 
about seventy miles. At the close of 


the evening we cast anchor in Fairley 
roads, between the island of Cambray 
and the main. 

Thursday, 23d. —From this station 


Largs, behind which rises a hill of 
considerable eminence, on the conical 
termination of which the Norwegians 
formed the last encampment previous 
to their final defeat in 1263. Traces 
of their entrenchments are said to be 
still visibie. 

The rocky mountains of Arran have 
a fine appearance from hence, over the 
lesser Cambray, which has a lighthouse 
on it. 

At a little distance to the westward, 
the ruins of a small castle point out 
the situation where one of the Spanish 
Armada was sunk, in 1588. Part of 
the shattered remains of this formid- 
able and supposed invincible fleet, 
after their defeat, endeavoured to make 
their way round the northern extre- 
mity of Scotland, where they encoun- 
tered all the dangers of an unknown 
navigation, through narrow sounds, 
amidst rugged islands and sunken 
rocks, where furious tides setting in, 
in every direction, could scarcely be 
stemmed, except with a strong gale: 
here fate seemed to have led them, to 
teach them a severe lesson of humility, 
to complete their discomfiture, and to 
expose to the world that weakness, to 
which human vanity had misapplied 
the term Invincible. Few escaped the 
dangers of these seas; torn and dis- 
masted by a violent tempest, several 
were driven on the Western and Ork- 
ney Islands; and the places where 
they were sunk were frequently point- 
ed out to us. 

In the evening the remaining gentle- 
men of our party arrived from Gree- 
nock, well provided with implements 
for fishing and shooting. 
(To be continued. ) 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF MR. WILLIAM 
CAXTON, BY WHOM THE ART OF 
PRINTING WAS FIRST BROUGHT INTO 
ENGLAND. 
(With a Portrait.) 

Mr. W. Caxton, the subject of the fol- 
lowing memoir, was a native of that part 
of Kent, which was formerly denomi- 
nated the Wealde, from the wood with 
which it abounded ; but the exact time 
of his birth has not been recorded by his 
biographers. In his preface to “ The 
History of Troy,” Mr. Caxton has men- 
tioned the place of his nativity, but 
unfortunately the day, the month, and 
even the year, are alike omitted. Cir- 
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this deficiency ; and from their concur- 
rence, we are enabled, with a tolerable 
degree of precision, to fix the time of 
his birth about the year 1410. Of his 
parents little more is known, than that 
they were respectable in their charac- 
ter, and decent in their circumstances ; 
but nothing appears in their history to 
require any digressive retrospection. 
In another preface Mr. Caxton informs 
us, that he received his learning from 
his parents.. This, however, his bio- 
grapher intimates, amounted to no- 
thing more than reading, writing, and 
a knowledge of arithmetic ; which, in 
those days of darkness, included no 
small portion of a liberal education ; 
and ef this learning, he received the 
greater part from his mother. 

As nothing is known of his early 
years, it is probable that he remained 
under the paternal roof until he had 
attained the age of 17 or 18, at which 
time he was removed to London, and 

ut an apprentice with Mr. Robert 
) ls an eminent mercer, in the parish 
of St. Olave’s, Old Jewry. This gen- 
tieman was chosen sheriff in 1430, and 
had the honour of being lord mayor of 
London, in 1439. It appears that 
Caxton served him with much fidelity ; 
since, as a testimony of his esteem, he 
bequeathed to him a legacy of 34 
marks, which, at this period, was no 
inconsiderable sum. 

Mr. Caxton, on the death of his mas- 
ter, and on receiving his legacy, re- 
solved to pay a visit to foreign coun- 
tries. He accordingly, on leaving his 
native land, having acquired an inti- 
mate acquaintance with trade, em- 
barked in the character of a merchant, 
agent, or factor; and, during thirty 

ears, took up-his occasional abode in 

rabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zea- 
land. But his knowledge of commer- 
cial transactions which he acquired 
abroad, rather increased than dimi- 
nished his reputation at home, notwith- 
standing his long and continued ab- 
sence. 

In the year 1464, his name was 

ed with that of Richard Whitehill, 

. in a commission from Edward IV. 
to conclude a treaty of trade and com- 
merce between him and the Duke of 
Burgundy. This circumstance shews, 
that his name was not unknown at the 
- English court ; and that the report of 
his talents and integrity had been suf- 
- ficiently favourable to raise him to 
this exalted office. 


About four years after the previous 
transaction, the sister of Edward was 
married to the young Duke of Bur- 
gundy, at which time Caxton was in- 
corporated in her retinue. He has 
himself recorded, that he was “ servant 
of her Grace, and that he received of 
her, an yearly fee, and many other 
great and good benefits.” In what ca- 
pacity he stood, we have not been in- 
formed ; but as her Grace occasionally” 
found fault with his English, and de- 
sired him to correct his language, we 
may infer that he was treated with a 
degree of familiarity, which could not 
belong to a subordinate domestic. 

Printing had now been invented 
about 18 years, and carried to an un- 
expected degree of perfection. It was 
practised at Mentz in Germany ; but 
the art had been kept a profound se- 
cret from the world. ‘‘ Books” how- 
ever, Mr. Caxton has oberved, “ were 
not multiplied at this period, in a man- 
ner so extensive as might have been 
expected ;” and little doubt can be en- 
tertained as to the accuracy of his state- 
ment, since his restless curiosity would 
not permit him to remain ignorant of 
such an event. 

His worthy patroness, the Duchess 
of Burgundy, urged him to undertake 
the translation into English, of a French 
book, entitled ‘‘ Recuyell of the His- 
toryes of Troy.” This seems to have 
been projected by her, with a design 
to introduce the art of printing into 
England, whenever a favourable op- 
portunity should offer. 

The little knowledge which Caxton 
had acquired of the French tongue, and 
his partial forgetfulness of the English, 
after a residence in foreign parts of 
nearly thirty years, led him to think 
himself but badly calculated for such an 
undertaking. His patroness, however, 
urging him to begin, he entered on his 
work, though with much reluetance ; 
but after proceeding a little way in his 
translation, he dropped it altogether 
for nearly two years. The Duchess at 
length sent for him, to inquire into the 
progress he had made, and to read 
what he had translated. Caxton pro- 
duced what he had finished, and she 
examined three or four leaves, with 
the English of which she found some 
fault ; but instead of discouraging him, 
he was desired to resume his labours. 
Being unwilling to incur her displea- 
sure by disobedience, he renewed his 
application, and soon brought his work 
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to a conclusion. It was begun in 
1468, and was finished in 1471. The 
Duchess received it kindly, and hand- 
somely rewarded him for his trouble. 

In the year 1462, Mentz was taken 
by the Duke of Saxony; in conse- 
quence of which, most of the artificers 
employed by John Fust, or Faustus, 
the great inventor of printing, were 
scattered abroad; and there can be 
little doubt that Caxton, who at this 
time resided near Mentz, availed him- 
self of this opportunity to make him- 
self acquainted with an art, the know- 
ledge of which he had spared neither 
expense nor trouble to obtain. It is 
generally understood, that by the aid 
of these men, he established a printing 
press at Cologn, where he printed the 
first edition of the work he had trans- 
lated. Such copies as were preserved 
bore all the marks of antiquity. The 
letters were rude, and the language 
was incorrect, and more mixed with 
French terms than any of his expres- 
sions were after his return to England. 
This, Mr. Lewis, in his Life of Caxton, 
thinks to be the first book that he ever 
printed. 

While residing at Cologn, he be- 
came acquainted with Wynken de 
Worde, and Theodoric Rood, a native 
of that place, and Thomas Hunte, his 
own countryman, who were all printers. 
De Worde came afterwards to Eng- 
land with Caxton, and continued with 
him to the time of his death. The 
others soon followed, and settled in 
Oxford, where they established a press, 
and printed books in Latin. 

The number of books printed by 
Caxton, at Cologn, is not known with 
more precision, than the exact time of 
his coming into England. The same 
uncertainty rests on the title of the first 
book that ever issued from an English 
press. Mr. Lewis asserts, that the 
“Game and Play of Chess,” was the 
most early specimen, and that it ap- 
peared in the year 1472, er 1473, and 
in this opinion he is confirmed by 
others ; while on the contrary it is con- 
tended, that this supposition involves 
difficulties which cannot easily be over- 
come. 

In 1468, the Earl of Warwick formed 
a conspiracy to dethrone Edward IV. 
and so successful was he in the com- 
mencement of his attempt, that he 
compelled the king to flee into Flan- 
ders. From this place, having proe- 
eured assistance the Duke of 


Burgundy, he returned, slew Warwick, 
defeated his army, and regained his 
throne. Caxton had not been un- 
known to him prior to this event. But 
of this favourable circumstance he is 


said to have availed himself, and to 


have come into England about this 
time, under the royal protection. It 
is, however, an admitted fact, that 
Caxton was at Cologn in 1471. Hence 
some have concluded, that he occasion- 
ally visited England before that time, 
to make arrangements respecting the 
establishment of printing in this coun- 
try ; but that he continued his business 
at Cologn, until the necessary prepara- 
tions were made ; so that, according to 
these statements, he can scarcely be 
considered as fully at work in this 
country until 1473 or 1474, 

The first book printed by Caxton, 
that has any date, is said to have been 
printed at Westminster, about six 
years after 1471. But Mr. Caxton ex- 
pressly informs us, that his book, the 
“Game of Chess,” was printed on the 
last day of March, 1471. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, he does not say whether 
it was done in England or Cologn, and 
it is now perhaps totally impossible to 
ascertain the fact. 

In the year 1477, it is well known 
that he was fairly at work in W estmin- 
ster; but whether in the Abbey or in 
his own house is rather dubious. Thos. 
Milling, the then abbot, who has been 
represented as a lover of learning, is 
said to have fostered him in his own 
house, and to have assigned him 
for his business a part of Abbey. 
Leland confirms this account given of 
the abbot. A cipher introduced by 
Caxton into many of his books, said 
to denote the year 1474, has been ad- 
duced as an evidence of the year in 
which he began to print in England ; 
but the exact time when this cipher 
was first used, can hardly be deter- 
mined with exactness. It is known to 
have been inserted in 1480 ; but how 
many years prior to this, is involved in 
uncertainty. 

In 1478, several books were printed 
by Caxton, of which the titles have 
been preserved ; but nothing can be 
inferred, either from their numbers or 
their contents, except the progress of 
the art, which in England had only just 
started into existence. During this 
year, Mr. Caxton buried his “father, 
who appears to have lived with him at 
Westminster. In the accounts of the 
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warden of the parish church of St. 
Margaret, the following article is in- 
serted. ‘Item. The day of burey- 
inge of William Caxton for ij torches 
and iiii tapers xx d.” 

Mr. Caxton continued to pursue his 
business with reputation and success, 
from this period, until the year 1491 or 
1492, during which intermediate years, 
numerous volumes issued from his 
press. But few rivals, however, ap- 

ared to share his fame, or to divide 

is emoluments. In the year 1483, no 
more than four printing presses are 
known to have been established in 
England. These are, Caxton in West- 
minster, Rood and Hunte in Oxford, 
an anonymous one in St. Alban’s, and 
De Machlinia, London. During this 
same year 1483, an act of Parliament 
was passed, giving leave “ to any arti- 
ficer or merchant to bring into this 
realm and sell any books whether 
written or printed.” Another act states 
as areason for the former, that “ few 
printers within this realm could well 
exercise the craft of printing.” 

It appears, that Caxton continued 
his employment at Westminster, but 
not in the Abbey, until the time of his 
death. This event took place, accord- 
ing to the account given by the church- 
wardens, and in Mr. Lewis’s observa- 
tions on it, between June 1491, and 
June 1492. It is not improbable that 
it was near the former period, as Mr. 
Ames has limited the time to 1491. 
Of the death and burial of William 
Caxton, the following memorial has 
been preserved. 

“In Thaccompte of the Wardens of 
the Parishe Churche of Seynt Marga- 
rete Westminster in the Shire of Mid- 
dlesex from the xxvij of May mM. cccc. 
Ixxxx. the v. of Henry vij. vnto the iij 

day of June . cece. 1xxxxij. the vij of 
Henry vij.” are the following articles 
in the second year of this ‘‘ accompte” 
viz. 1492. “Item. Atte bureyinge of 
William Caxton for iiii torches vis. 
viiid. Item, for the Belle at the same 
bureyinge vid.” 

Mr. Lewis seems to think, as no 
mention is made either of Caxton’s 
wife or children, that he was never 
married. Palmer’s continuator, how- 
ever, says of R. Pynson, that “ he was 
son-in-law to Caxton;” but for this 
assertion no evidence being produced, 
the fact has been much doubted. 
Pynson it a was a printer. And 


really married Caxton’s daughter, that 
he would have succeeded him in his 
business, which it is well known was 
not the case. It does not appear that 
Caxton left any will, or at least, if he 
did, that will cannot be found. A dis- 
covery of this document would remove 
all doubts from this question, and 
enable us to know to whom he be- 
queathed his property. 
As a merchant, Caxton appears to 
have been a man of strict integrity; 
and as a tradesman, when he establish- 
ed printing, he was duly attentive to 
his business. His pointing was either 
a small stroke thus 7, or a small cross 
at the end of every sentence +. His 
signatures were placed where the 
catchword now stands in modern print- 
ing. His paper was good; and his 
ink has been found to retain its black- 
ness, through the lapse of centuries. 
So far as any memorials of Caxton’s 
moral character have been preserved, 
the circumstances are much in his 
favour. He has uniformly been repre- 
sented, as always having the fear of 
God, and a deep sense of religion rest- 
ing upon his mind. It is not, however, 
to be expected, that he should have 
risen above those fogs and clouds, 
which, prior to the Reformation, in- 
volved the moral world in darkness. 
His attachment to the papal doctrine, 
and to the ceremonials of the Romish 
church, seemed always to partake of 
sincerity, even when it led him to ad- 
vocate the absurdities which prevailed. 
In the crusades he found much to com- 
mend, and but little to blame; and 
was ready on most occasions to defend 
these fanatical expeditions, against all 
who presumed to question their 
priety. To the pilgrimages of his day, 
and to those of his ancestors, he was 
much devoted, though it does not ap 
pear that he actually engaged in any 
of those painful journeys, which he 
seemed so much to admire in others. 
This, however, appears to have arisen 
from the circumstances of his situation 
in life; and it ought not to be consi- 
dered as a proof of his insincerity. To 
the writings of Chaucer he was much 
attached ; and such was his friendship 
for the poet, that he desired people to 
pray for his soul, in which exercises 
there can be no doubt that he also de- 
voutly engaged. There is written ina 
very old hand, in a Fructus Temporum 
of Mr. Ballard’s, of Camden in Glow 
cestershire, the following note. “Of 


it seems highly probable, if he had 
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your charitee pray for the soul of 

Mayster Wyllyam Caxton, that in hys 

tyme was a man of moche ornate and 

moche renommed wysdome and con- 

nyng, and decessed full crystenly the 

yere of our Lord M. cece. 1xxxxi. 

“* Moder of Merci shyld hym from thorribul 
fynd, 

And bryng hym to lyff eternall that nevyr 
hath ynd.” 

But these superstitions may rather 
be considered as characteristic of the 
age in which Caxton lived, than as pe- 
euliarities, exclusively applicable to 
himself. The books which he publish- 
ed were almost wholly of a moral ten- 
dency, and the prefaces to several, that 
he occasionally wrote, partook of the 
same spirit. His errors, therefore, 
were rather those of the judgment than 
of the heart; on which account they 
are more entitled to the sigh of pity 
than to the sneer of contempt. To 
draw a line between vincible and in- 
vincible ignorance on all occasions, 
is not the province of mortals. This 
can only be done by that all-wise 
Being, who, without the possibility of 
error, can always distinguish between 
infirmity arid vice; and whose good- 
ness arranges those various dispensa- 
tions under which his creatures are 
placed. 


Miscellaneous Observations, respecting 
the English Language. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

To correct mistakes, either in theory 
or practice ; to point out an error in 
received opinions, on any subject, re- 
lating to Arts, Sciences, or Religion ; 
can never be altogether useless, and 
may eventually tend to some improve- 
ment. Some subjects, undoubtedly, 
are of much greater importance than 
others ;. especially such as have a moral 
or religious tendency, or are likely to 
promote in some degree the culture of 
the human mind. Man is endowed 
with various intellectual powers; but 
there is need of exertion to put them 
forth, to develop and mature them, 
and to give them such a bias as may 
promote the good of the individual, as 
well as of the community at large. 

Though the following observations 
may seem, comparatively, of little im- 
port; yet, perhaps, some attention 
, and they may 


excite others to give their ideas, occa- 
sionally, upon this or similar subjects. 
Every individual should possess some 
knowledge of what is called his mother 
tongue, or the language of the coun- 
try wherein he was born. He should 
likewise endeavour to pronounce it in 
such a way, as to be most easily un- 
derstood, when he would convey his 
ideas to the mind of another. That pro- 
nunciation is said to be the best, and 
should be preferred, which gives to all 
parts of the word a full and distinct ar- 
ticulation. This was the judgment of 
that great critic Quintillian; whose 
words are— Every syllable of every 
word, but especially the last syllable, 
should be properly, distinctly, and clear- 
ly pronounced.” Buta practice, the very 
reverse of this, seems to be more and 
more prevalent in England every day. 
The writer of this paper has for nearly 
sixty years remarked the changes that 
have been taking place in this respect; 
and he is grieved to observe, that the 
degeneracy has increased in almost a 
mathematical ratio, and that not merely 
among the vulgar, but even the higher 
classes of life. It is true, that all liv- 
ing languages are in continual flux ; 
and perhaps it is impossible to abridge 
or prolong their duration. The change, 
though daily carried on, is almost im- 
perceptible, and becomes observable 
only at distant periods; so that the 
intermediate gradations elude the ob- 
servation of the present age. 

Our great commercial intercourse 
with other nations, is one cause of the 
degeneracy of our language. The 
longer any people live remote, or have 
little intercourse with others, the lo: 
they retain the purity of their dialect, 
or primitive tongue. But the chief 
cause of a defective or faulty pronun- 
ciation, is placing the syllabic empha- 
sis on the first syllable, or very near 
the beginning of almost every word. 
This, to a judicious ear, must produce 
the most discordant and inharmonious 
sounds ; as the latter part of the word 
is pronounced with precipitancy, and 
therefore is indistinct. I heard a gen- 
tleman, in pronouncing the word 
nent, lay the accent on the first syllette 
another laid it on the first syllable in 
diploma ; another laid it on the second 
syllable in -the word disrepute; and 
another on the second in compromise. 
This was shocking and disgusting to 
my ear; but there is a kind of conta- 
gion in this respect, as well as in 
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many other things; .and it is to be 
feared that the disease is not only epi- 
demical, but.almost incurable: for 
Madam Custom is so imperious and 
dogmatical, that she will not listen 
to harmony, to reason, or to common 
sense ; and in her procession she has 
Miss Fashion to hold up her train. 
When riding in a coach, I often per- 
ceive the lips of some persons move 
very quickly, but scarcely to open, and 
a kind of indistinct sound issues, 
somewhat like the chirping of a bird ; 
so that I know not whether to mourn 
or to laugh. We learn from Horace 
how the ancient Greeks pronounced— 
“ Graiis dedit ore rotundo Musa loqui :” 
— but our country folks would do well 
to imitate them in this respect, by 
opening the lips sufficiently, so as to 
give force and energy to the motions of 
the mind. The Anglo-Saxon seems to 
be capable of this, from its native sim- 
plicity and majestic vigour: and most 
probably this pronunciation prevailed 
about a century ago, in the reign of 
queen Anne. Bat, where feebleness 
of expression and phraseology creeps 
in, there effeminacy of manners has 
already begun, or will inevitably soon 
follow. This has been the case with 
Greece and Rome. The bold, ner- 
vous, and elegant Latin, has dwindled 
and sunk into the soft Italian and the 
finical French, &c.:, and, alas! by our 
intercourse with these and other na- 
tions, the noble Anglo-Saxon is dege- 
nerating apace. 

I seem to myself like one taking a 
solitary evening walk beside an ancient 
mansion, which I view with some at- 
tention. I remark many trifling or 
whimsical alterations or additions, 
which the bad taste of late possessors 
has introduced. I perceive likewise 
that some of the principal foundation- 
stones have been removed, so es to 


endanger the fabric, and portend its | 


ruin. I pause; and inquire, Can any 
skilful architects or judicious workmen 
be found, to set about a reparation, or 
at least prevent further dilapidations 
in the building? If it be prudent in a 
man to preserve his estate undiminish- 
ed, for the good of his family; so is it 
laudable that he should pay attention 
to his rising offspring, to have them 
instructed in such a way as to qualify 
them for some respectable station in 
life. If we may hope for any general 
good to be produced, in what is here 

ted, it must be attended to in the 


early stages of youth. Therefore, iet 
all teachers exert themselves to pre- 
serve, as far as they can, the energetic 
and emphatic expression of their native 
tongue. But how shall they teach, 
unless they are instructed themselves ? 
They shut their ears against informa- 
tion, and consider it as a kind of in- 
sult, if any one attempt to correct 
them. Some, when their fault is point- 
ed out, excuse themselves by saying,— 
“ Why, it is very common.” If it be 
common, then it is so much the worse. 
If we should not follow a multitude to 
do evil, neither should we follow the 
common practice in speaking wrong. 
From this. consideration, we must not 
be very sanguine in. our hopes. But, 
perhaps, some who would not bear 
personal reproof, may, by looking over 
this paper, be put upon self-examina- 
tion in private, and then be induced to 
amend, 

There are many other faults, in 
orthography and phraseology, which 
have tended to debase our language, 
or lessen its sterling value. Diph- 
thongs have been lately omitted in 
most publications, and single vowels 
substituted in their stead. This has 
arisen partly from the hurry of the 
writer, and partly from the ignorance 
or laziness of the compositor. A gen- 
tleman, when he scrawls a card, or 
a kind of letter, is precipitate, and 
leaves out a vowel, and sometimes a 
consonant; and others follow him, 
supposing that, from his superior edu- 
cation, he must be correct. The com- 
positor likewise is too indolent to iook 


out for a diphthong, when a single vowel 


is athand. But diphthongs are essen- 
tially necessary, both on account of 
the quantity of the syllable, and also 
to preserve the etymology as much as 
possible, at least to the eye; and es- 
pecially in words derived from Greek 
and Latin. Indeed, some of the con- 
sonants might be removed, as being 
redundant; yet even this should be 
done with a sparing hand; because 
they are like the ee timbers in a 
building, which help to uphold it. It 
seems that the letter c might be eradi- 
cated from many words in our lan- 
guage, if not from all; as the sounds 
which are usually attached to it may be 
very easily and properly expressed by 
the letters k ands. It was an unfortu- 
nate circumstance, when the Normans 
introduced their barbarous dialect of 
the French here; and, among other 
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things, gave the sound of s to the letter 
ce. It has been usual of late years, in 
words ending with ck, as publick, fa- 
brick, &c. to suppress the k, and retain 


the c. I would propose the reverse ; 
i. e. to leave out the c, and retain the , 
by which we shall come nearer to the 
Greek ; and our language is already 
very much enriched by abundance of 
Greek words. 

It has been the custom with some 
persons of late, to give verbs neuter an 
active signification ; or they. seem not 
to know the difference between a verb 
active and a verb neuter. For in- 
stance: they substitute the verb Jay, 
which is active, instead of the verb he, 
which is neuter: thus they speak non- 
sense frequently in the common use of 
this verb ; and they seem not willing 
to be informed; or their organs have 
got such an habitual bias, that they 
find it difficult to alter. In speaking 
of a woman in child-birth, they say,— 
“ She Jays in, or she has laidin.” By 
asking the question, what? it will point 
out the absurdity or impropriety of the 

What does she lay in? or 
what has she laid in? Has she laid in 
groceries, or stores? The verb lie sig- 
nifies a state of being, or the posture 
ef the body; and it makes Jain in the 
perfect tense: therefore they should 
say, “She lies in;” or, “ She has 
lan in.’”—In a certain law report it 
was said, “ The cause is to lay over 
until the next term.” You may inform 
the lawyer, if he chance to cast his eye 
on your Miscellany, that he has in this 
instance written stark nonsense. 

Many other instances of improper 

logy, as well as pronunciation, 
might be pointed out; but some apo- 
logy is needful even for what is here 
written: and these few hints are sub- 
mitted, through the medium of your 
publication, to the consideration of 
the candid and intelligent reader ; and 
to excite the inhabitants of Britain to 
pay a little more attention to their 
native tongue. Though much has been 
irretrievably lost, with respect to pro- 
nunciation in colloquial intercourse ; 
yet perhaps something may be done to 
prevent a further debasement, if some 
persons of ability would lend their aid ; 
or if the masters of academies, and of 
all schools, would lay the matter seri- 
— to heart, with a true patriotic 


Iam, Sir, yours, 
April 24, 1819. AtpHa Beta. 
No. 3.—Vot. I. 


CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT, FROM THE 
KENTUCKY REPORTER. 
TAKE notice, and beware of the swind- 
ler, Jesse Dogherty, who martied me 
in November last; and some time after 
marriage he informed me, that he had 
another wife alive ; and, before I reco- 
vered the shock, the villain left me, 
and took one of my best horses. One 
of my neighbours, however, was so 
good as to follow him, take away the 
horse, and bring it back. The said 
Dogherty is about 40 years of age ; five 
feet ten inches high ; round shouldered ; 
has thick lips, complexion and hair 
dark, and grey eyes. He is remark- 
ably ugly and ill-natured ; is very fond 
of ardent spirits; and, by profession, 
a notorious liar. This is, therefore, to 
warn all widows to beware of the 
swindler, as all he wants is their pro- 
perty. The said Dogherty has a num- 
er of wives living, (perhaps eight or 
ten,) but the number is not positively 
known; and he will, no doubt, if he 
can get them, have eight or ten more. 
I believe that is the way he makes his 
living. 
Mary Dopp, Livington County. 
Kentucky, Sept. 5th, 1817. 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
(Continued from col. 134.) 

The Astronomy of the Egyptians.—It 
is difficult to determine with any degree 
of probability, whether Astronom 
was first cultivated in Egypt or C 
dea. It has been already remarked, 
“That it was disputed between the 
Egyptians and the Chaldeans, which 
of them first cultivated this science.” 
Each nation asserted its priority ; and 
attempted to support its claims by ar- 
guments which were supposed to fur- 
nish incontestable evidence. It is very 
probable that both nations commenced 
the ‘study of this exalted science nearly 
at the same time. History warrants 
us in asserting, that the Egyptians 
have been as. early in the study of As- 
tronomy as the Chaldeans, Their 
country presenting them with every 
advantage for astronomical observa- 
tions, from its level situation, and from 
its serene and generally cloudless sky. 
And it is, says Dr. Long, “‘ a fact which 
no person can doubt, that they can 
shew even to this day, in their pyra- 
mids, the most ancient monuments in 
the world of their skill in practical 
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Astronomy ; for these are all situated 
so that their several fronts face very 
exactly the four cardinal points, E. S. 


_N.W.”. To this inquisitive and intel- 


ligent people, these stupendous obser- 
vatories would afford the greatest faci- 
lities for ascertaining the various phe- 
nomena of the heavens,—the periodi- 
cal revolutions of the Planets,—the 
eclipses of the Sun and Moon,—and 
the relative situations of the fixed 
Stars. And, according to Macrobius, 
the Egyptians were acquainted with 
the revolution of Mercury and Venus 
round the Sun, and the order which 
the planets held in the system. It is 
therefore probable, that Diodorus Si- 
culus is correct in asserting, that they 
were acquainted with the stations and 
retrogradations of the planets. 

Diogenes Laertius informs us, that 
the Egyptians maintain, that 48,863 
years elapsed between the time of Vul- 
can and Alexander the Great, and 
that during this period they had ob- 
served 373 eclipses of the Sun, and 
832 of the Moon. These numbers re- 
, pretty nearly the proportion 

een the eclipses ot the two lumi- 
naries ; but Montucla and Bossut, ob- 
ject to the credibility of this account, 
ause the number of eclipses here 
mentioned, might have occurred in the 
shorter interval of twelve or thirteen 
centuries. It is probable, that these 
48,863 years, were only so many revo- 
lutions of the Moon, or lunar years. 
If this be admitted, there is littie in- 
consistency in the account; but if it 
be not admitted, the statement is evi- 
dently a vain fiction, only intended to 
raise the antiquity of the nation. Sim- 
licitus, who lived in the reign of the 
peror Justinian, says, it was report- 
ed to him, that the Egyptians had 
made observations on the stars for 
2000 a past; which, if he reckoned 
from his own time, will carry us back 
to 1500 years before the birth of Christ. 
What these observations were, he does 
not mention ; but it seems highly pro- 
bable that they were too vague and 
uncertain to be useful, since Hippar- 
chus has made no use of them in de- 
termining the mean motions of the 
Sun and Moon. 

Conon, the friend of Archimedes, 
collected many eclipses of the Sun, 
which had been observed by the 

yptians ; and it is highly probable 
that they employed formule resem- 
bling those of Indians and Sia- 


mese, for eee their celestial 
phenomena. les appears to have. 
received from the Egyptians his me- 
thod of predicting an eclipse of the 
Sun; and Diegenes Laertius asserts 
as their opinion, that the earth had a 
spherical form, and that the Moon was 
eclipsed by plunging into its shadow. 

ese facts, few and imperfect as 
they appear, are sufficient to impress 
us with a high sense of the astronomi- 
cal knowledge of the Egyptians; but 
whatever opinion we may entertain of 
the extent of their attainments, and 
the antiquity of their observations, we 
must consider that enlightened coun- 
try as the place from which science 
was diffused over Europe, and as the 
source from which Greece derived the 
most precious of her intellectual trea- 
sures. But how famous soever the 
old Egyptians had been for their skill 
in Astronomy, nothing remained of it 
in the time of Augustus; for when 
Strabo was there, they shewed him 
indeed the large buildings where for- 
merly the priests lived, and studied 
Astronomy and philosophy ; but he saw 
no person who presided over those 
sciences then; the persons present 
were those who attended the sacrifices, 
and explained to strangers their reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies. They told 
him that Plato and Eudoxus had been 
thirteen years in Egypt, and they 
shewed him the apartments where they 
had studied with the priests. 

It is to be lamented, that the 
tians were as foolishly attached to ju- 
dicial astrology as the Chaldeans; but 
it may be remarked, that mankind 
have every where, and at all times, ma- 
nifested so great a desire of looking 
into futurity, as easily to become the 
dupes of such as pretended to foretell 
things to come. 

Astronomy of the Persians and Pha- 
nicians.—The Persians and Phoeni- 
cians, who, from their geographical 
situation, must have had frequent in- 
tercourse with and Chaldea, 
seem to have drawn from these king- 
doms a considerable portion of astro- 
nomical knowledge. The year of the 
Persians. consisted of 365 days; and, 
as they were acquainted with the real 
period of the Sun, they added an in- 
tercalary month at the end of every 
120 years. This additional month fell 
at ihe close of the twelfth month after 
the lapse of 1440 years, which the 
Persians called their period of inter- 
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calation, and which appears to have 
been established about 820 years be- 
fore Christ. 

We learn from the Persian books, 
that there were formerly four bright 
Stars, which pointed out the cardinal 
points of the heavens; and it is a very 
remarkable coincidence, in which 
chance could have no share, that 3000 
years before the Christian wra, Alde- 
baran and Antares were situated ex- 
actly in the equinoctial points, while 
Regulus and the Southern Fish were 

laced in the two solstices. The 
Fodiac of the Persians, like that of the 
Indians, had two divisions; and they 
very strangely maintained, that the 
Stars were nearer to the earth than the 
Moon: an opinion which must have 
preceded the observation of their 
eclipses by that luminary. While 
other nations were applying Astronomy 
merely to the purposes of agriculture 
and chronology, the Phoenicians were 
employing the Stars to guide their 
course through the trackless ocean, in 
those grand maritime enterprises which 
have associated their name with the 
earliest history of commercial disco- 
very. Thus did a slender acquaint- 
ance with the position of the Lesser 
Bear, enable the Phoenicians to con- 
duct their colonies to the remotest re- 
gions of Europe, and transplant into 
the most savage climes the arts and 
sciences of the East. 

(To be continued. ) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, Liverpool, April 22, 1819. 
ALLow me to hand you an extract or 
two, from the last published sermons 
of Dr. Chalmers. For simplicity, pa- 
thos, and truth of description, they 
are masterly specimens :— and permit 
me, as a friend to your infant publica- 
tion, to suggest, that it will be highly 


. satisfactory to numbers of your read- 


ers, to find its pages enriched with 
occasional selections from new publi- 
cations of merit, which few have the 
means of perusing entire. 
Your’s, respectfully, Amicus. 

The following striking passage oc- 
curs in the se-nion on “The necessity 
of the Spirit, to give effect to the 
preaching of the Gospel.” Speaking 
of the “ nateral man” understanding 
the literal import of the Scriptures, 


he says, “ By the mere dint of that 
shrewdness and sagacity with which 
nature has endowed him, he will per- 
ceive a meaning here, which, you 
will readily acknowledge, could not 
be perceived by a man in a state of 
idiotism. In the case of the idiot, 
there is a complete barrier against his 
ever acquiring that conception of the 
meaning of this passage, which is 
quite competent to a man of strong 
and understanding. For 
the sake of illustration, we may con- 
ceive this poor outcast from the com- 
mon light of humanity, in some unac- 
countable fit of attention, listening to 
the sound of these words, and making 
some strenuous but abortive attempts 
to arrive at the same comprehension 
of them with a man whose reason is 
entire. But he cannot shake off the 
fetters which the hand of nature has 
laid upon his understanding ; and he 
goes back again to the dimness and 
delirium of his unhappy situation; 
and, his mind locks itself up in the 
prison-hold of its confined and dark- 
ened faculties; and if, in his myste- 
rious state of existence, he formed any 
conception whatever of the words 
now uttered in your hearing, we may 
rest assured that it stands distinguish- 
ed, by a wide and impassable chasm, 
from the coneeption of him who has 
all the common powers and pereep- 
tions of the species.” 

The annexed picture of the death- 
house of an expiring mortal, has all 
this popular writer’s depth of feeling. 
“ We may as well think of seeking a 
refuge in the applause of men, from 
the condemnation of Ged, as we may 
think of seeking a refuge in the power 
or the skill of men, from the mandate 
of God, that our breath shall depart 
from us. And, have you never thought, 
when -called to the chamber of the 
dying man, when you saw the warn- 
ing of death upon his countenance, 
and how its symptoms gathered and 
grew, and got the ascendency ever all 
the niinistrations of human care and 
of human tenderness; when it every 
day became more visible, that the pa- 
tient was drawing to his close, and 
that nothing in the whole compass 
of art, or any of its resources, could 
stay the advances of the sure and last 
malady; have you never thought, on 
seeing the bed of the sufferer sur- 
rounded by other comforters than those 


of the patriarch Job; when, from 
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morning to night, and from night to 
morning, the watchful family sat at 
his .couch, and guarded his broken 
slumbers, and interpreted all his sig- 
nals, and tried to hide from his obser- 
vation the tears which attested him 
to be the kindest of parents; when 
the sad anticipation spread its gloomy 
stillness over the household, and 
even sent forth an air of serious- 
ness and concern upon the men of 
other families; when you have wit- 
nessed the despair of friends, who 
could only turn to cry at the spectacle 
of his last agonies; and had seen how 
little it was that weeping children 
and inquiring neighbours could do 
for him; when you have contrasted 
the unrelenting necessity of the grave, 
with the feebleness of every surround- 
ing endeavour to ward it off; — has 
the thought never entered within you, 
How powerless is the desire of man! 
how sure and how resistless is the 
decree of God!” 


CHARACTER OF DR. CHALMERS. 


Whoever is acquainted with the 
name of this celebrated divine, will 
readily allow, that he possesses a 
mind of no common magnitude: but 
whether the following delineation of 
his character is under any obligation 
to friendship, we presume not to de- 
termine. It is certainly the produc- 
tion of no ordinary genius; but as we 
are not aware that its author has been 
publicly avowed, we feel some hesita- 
tion in giving his name to the world. 


a Letter from Dr. to 
friend in Glasgow. 
DEAR SIR, Sept. 27, 1814. 


Your letter of the 20th, requesting 
my opinion with respect to the charac- 
ter, ability, and fitness of Mr. Chal- 
mers, to supply the vacant church of 
Glasgow, (owing to my, having wan- 
dered from place to place for this fort- 
night past,) I received only yesterday, 
which will explain the cause of my not 
receiving it. 

Of the character of Mr. Chalmers, 
there is and can be but one opinion 
entertained by all who know him. He 
possesses a most vigorous understand- 
ing, a sound judgment, richly furnished 
and governed by divine truth ; his sen- 
timents are those which are usually 
called orthodox; his piety is unfeigned 
and deep—he has all the zeal of a new 


convert, directed and restrained by 
wisdom and prudence. His integrity 
is most inflexible, which has formed a 
delicate sense of honour, awake to 
every word and action in matters small 
as well as great; he is kind, benevo- 
lent, generous, candid, and fair as the 
summer day, and has a hand ever 
open to every good work ; he is active, 
industrious, and a great economist of 
time ; he is clothed with that Christian 
humility, that makes him simple, mo- 
dest, unobtrusive in word and deed ; 
but an hour’s private conversation 
with him, is a feast of piety and genius, 
not to be bought, and very rarely to be 
attained,.in the commerce of and 
friendship by any means. 

Of the ability of Mr. Chalmers, there 
is little reason to say any more than to 
appeal to his works; which bring for- 
ward a man of no ordinary station in 
literature and science, politics and di- 
vinity; which shew a giant mind, able to 
grasp what is out of ordinary reach. 

In the pulpit his language is provin- 
cial, and his manners unpolished: but 
there is a novelty and lotiness of 
thought, a sublimity of sentiment, a 
brilliance of imagination, a strength of 
point and expression, a power of elo- 
quence, that not merely arrests, but lifts 
up and bears away the attention where- 
ever he will. 

Of the fitness of Mr. Chalmers for 
supplying the vacant church of Glas- 
gow, it is unnecessary to say a word: 
if the Congregation would wish for a 
man whose talent would do them and 
all Glasgow honour, I know of no man 
so capable of gratifying their wishes as 
Mr. Chalmers. 

I am aware, Sir, you may think what 
I have from the extra- 
vagance of friendship and ality. 
That I am the friend nf Mr. Chalmers, 
is to me a matter of exultution; that 
I should be partial to such a man, is 
my d duty; bit that I have said 
one word more than I believe to be 
true, or that I have in the least exag- 
gerated in any thing I have written, I 
am not conscious of—and can with 
confidence refer you to any man of 
truth and fairness that may know him. 
I have written what I have written, 
from no very strong desire that he 
should go to Glasgow, but because I 
think truth required, when I was re- 
quested to write, that I should say 
what I have said.—The evidently me- 
rited and deservedly growing fame of 
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Mr. Chalmers, will undoubtedly make 
him desirable for every situation, where 
there is scope for supereminent talent, 
for uncommon genius, and solidpiety. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


SINGULAR LETTER. ‘ 

Tue following very singular letter was 
lately sent to the matron of a lying-in 
Hospital in the Metropolis. Whether 
the intentions of the writer were such 
as the letter pretends, it is impossible 
to determine, and nothing but a com- 
— with the request could lead to 
urther information on the subject; 
and even this could never be sufficient 
fully to ascertain the fact. 

‘“* A Lady, desirous of having a male 
child with dark eyes, and of adopting 
it as her own, would be glad to have 
one from a healthy young female, who 
could part with it on the 26th of March 
next. If a boy cannot be procured, a 
fine female child will do, provided it 
has dark eyes. A present will be 
given to the mother, and to yourself. 
The mother is not to know who the 
lady is. The child will be handsome- 
ly provided for during life. If a fort- 
night old on the 26th of March, it will 
make no difference. A coach will be 
ready at the hospital door, to take the 
child away. 

“ Direct, W.M. Walton Coffee- 
House, Soho.” 


On the Meaning of the Word Ive. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 
THE vague and various senses in which 
the term Idea has been used by differ- 
ent writers, have created no small de- 

ee of confusion in mental philosophy. 

t is not my intention to enumerate 
the different meanings that have been 
assigned to that word ; but simply to 
vindicate the sense which I consider 
the most proper, and the most conve- 
nient for a distinct classification of our 
different perceptions. Between the 
civil and the philosophical use of lan- 
guage there is a wide difference : when 
exactness is not , a word may 
be used with considerable latitude of 
meaning ; but when precision is re- 
quired, it should be used for those ob- 
jects only of which it stands the legi- 
timate and acknowledged sign. It is 
certainly a point of considerable im- 


portance, to fix the signification of 
terms that frequently occur in treating 
of intellectual subjects ; and perhaps 
there is no word which presents itself 
offener than the word Idea —it is there- 
fore a very pr subject for philolo- 
gical remarks. According to the po- 
pular use of this word, it stands for 
whatever is the object of perception, 
judgment, or thought ; and thus eve: 
thing that relates to matter and mind, 
to earth and heaven, are blended to- 
gether under one general term. Some 
of our best writers, however, do not 
allow it so great a latitude of meaning. 
Attentive to precision, they use it in a 
circumscribed and determinate sense : 
namely, for the-relics of-our sensations 
only ; for those images and impres- 
sions which objects, once present, have 
left upon the mind. 

The Editors of the Encyc. Britan- 
nica, under the a:ticle on Metaphysics, 
after noticing the propriety of metaphy- 
sicians explaining the terms they use, 
proceed thus : “ There are indeed two 
words which have given rise to much 
useless disputation, which yet cannot 
be banished from speculative philo- 
sophy, and which it will therefore be 
proper here to define. The two words 
to which we allude are Idea and Notion. 
These are very generally considered as 
synonymous ; but we think that much 
logomachy might have been avoided, 
by assigning to each a determinate 
signification. We know not any philo- 
sopher who made use of the word Idea 
before Plato ; but with his mysterious 
doctrine concerning ideas we have no- 
thing to do: our present business is 
to ascertain the precise meaning of 
the word ; which is evidently derived 
from sdw, to see, as the word notion is 
from “ nosco, novi, notum,” and that 
from yirwoxw, to know, or to under- 
stand. In the original sense of the 
two words, therefore, Notion is more 
comprehensive than Idea, because we 

many things which cannot be 
seen. We have not a doubt, that 
at first, the word Idea was employed 
to denote only those forms of external 
objects which men contemplate in their 
imagination, and which are originall 
received through the sight. Its signi- 
fication was afterwards extended to 
the relics of every sensation, of touch, 
taste, sound, and smell, as well as 
sight; and at last it was confounded 
with Notion, which denotes the mental 
apprehension of whatever may be 
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known.” The use the Editors make of 
the word Idea, is, to denote that appear- 
ance which absent objects of sense make in 
the memory, or imagination ; and the 
word Notion, to denote the mental ap- 
prehension or knowledge irits, Or 
whatever cannot be wnat by the ex- 
ternal senses. In a marginal note, 
they congratulate themselves in coin- 
ci in opinion with Dr. Johnson, 
the great English Lexicographer, and 
_ quote a passage to their purpose from 

Boswell’s Life of that literary giant. 
“He was,” says Boswell, “ particu- 
larly indignant against the almost uni- 
versal use of the word Idea instead of 
Notion or Opinion, when it is clear that 
Idea can only signify something of 
which an image can be formed in the 
mind. We may have an idea or image 
of a mountain, a tree, or a building ; 
but we cannot surely have an idea or 
image of an argument or proposition. 
_ Yet we hear the sages of the law de- 
livering their ideas upon the question 
under consideration; and the’ first 
speakers in parliament entirely coin- 
ciding in the idea which has been so 
ably stated by an honourable member ; 
or representing an idea as unconstitu- 
tional, and fraught with the most dan- 
gerous consequences to a great and 
free country. This, Johnson called 
modern cant.” 

In their chapter on the existence of 
matter, the Editors charge Mr. Locke, 
with having introduced the equivo- 
cal use of the word Idea into the lan- 
guage of philosophy ; nor are they at 
all singular in this opinion. And, in- 
deed, Mr. Locke appears fully aware 
that he was converting the term to a 
new purpose ; and nothing can be more 
modest or candid than his apology for 
the liberty he took. He begs pardon 
of his readers for so doing, and even 
assigns his reason for it. But still it 
was an unwarrantable liberty; the 
established meaning of terms ought 
~ never to be changed without it is really 
necessary; and there certainly was 
no necessity in this case. It was this 
circumstance, in part, that induced 
the pious and learned author of, Di- 
vine Analogy, to call Mr. Locke’s 
Essay on Human Understanding, “ A 
Modern Essay, towards perplexing and 
confounding human _ understanding, 
wherein the various kinds of know- 
ledge, which before were weli enongh 
. distinguished, and current -by their 
several respective stamps and charac- 


ters, are melted down into one undis- 
tinguished mass of ideas; and all re- 
solved into a vile medley, or composi- 
tion of baser metal and dross.” Brown’s 
Divine Analogy, page 191. To the 
above authorities for a limited use of 
the word Idea, I will add but one 
more, and this one is, the acute and 
venerable John Wesley. “ If any one, 
— he) asks what an Idea is, let him 
look upon a tree, and then immediately 
shutting his eyes, try if he retains any 
resemblance of what he saw; and that 
is an idea.” Wesley’s Philosophy, 
vol. 5, page 151.—Mr. Wesley did not 
confine the term Idea exclusively to 
visual objects ; ue merely adduces one 
act of sensation as an example, and 
considers the recollection we have of 
other sensations as properly ideas, as 
those images we retain from actual 
sight. On reflection, I think, it must 
strike every thinking mind, that to 
call by the same name, those impres- 
sions which have been left upon the 
memory by objects that have been 
brought in contact with the organs of 
sense, and those arbitrary mental con- 
ceptions which the mind forms of in- 
corporeal beings, is as improper, as it 
would be to express by one word, 
duration and space, or matter and 
mind, or colour and sound. At first 
sight, it seems a simple impropriety ; 
but, on closer inspection, it will 
be found to produce very important 
consequences. Between language 
and thought, there is a close connec- 
tion; and whatever tends to confound 
language, tends equally to confound 
thought. 

Should it be said, that as the term 
Jdea is used in various senses, every 
writer is at liberty to use the word in © 
the sense he judges best. If this be 
admitted, it cannot be said, that any 
sense is equally proper; nor will this 
liberty extend to the person who first 
perverted the term from its accustom- 
ed use, because he had not the plea 
of prescription. By understanding 
the term in the sense for which I con- 
tend, Volney’s victorious principle is 
completely neutralized. That man 
receives no ideas but through the me- 
dium of his senses, is a position which 
has been maintained, not only by some 
learned Trinitarian writers who are 
dead, but is still maintained by some 
who are yet living. This probably 
may form the subject of another com- 
munication, 
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If these remarks coalesce with any 
of the objects you propose by publish- 
ing your valuable compendium, they 
are at your service.— With respect, I 
remain, Sir, yours, © 8. 


A DISTICH: SAID TO BE WRITTEN BY 
LUTHER ON THE WALL OF HIS CHAM- 
BER, WITH CHALK. 

Res et verba, Philippus ; res sine verbis, 
Lutherus; 

Verba sine re, Erasmus; nec res, nec 
verba, Carolostadius, 

Philip Melancthon has both matter and 

eloquence. Luther has matter without 

eloquence. Erasmus has eloquence with- 
out matter. And, Carolostadius has 
neither matter nor eloquence. 


INDIAN IDOLATRY. 


Amone the various objects of idola- 
trous worship that have been dis- 
covered in the East, there is one 
named Parisnath-Gowricha. This 
deity is supposed to be an inhabitant 
of the desert, in the sands of which he 
frequently conceals himself; and he 
has also the power of shifting his 
quarters whenever he becomes dis- 
pleased with his situation, One re- 
markable circumstance is, that this 
divinity always obeys the chief of a 
tribe of Rajepoots; and, as he alone 
possesses the power of rendering him 
visible, the devotees pay him a con- 
siderable sum for the sacred exhibi- 
tion. The price that is demanded, is 
generally advanced by some wealthy 
merchant, who brings with him a great 
number of pilgrims in his train. Un- 
fortunately, of late the people have 
made a discovery, that this species of 
worship is very expensive; in con- 
sequence of which, the homage that 
he formerly exacted is much on the 
decline. 
AN ANECDOTE. 

It is well known, that when the Pre- 
tender attempted to regain the throne 
of his ancestors, all England was in 
commotion. Whether Protestantism 
or Popery should be established in 
these realms, was the important ques- 
tion then every where agitated, and 
its decision was submitted to the 
sword. The priests, in favour of Po- 
pery, were never inactive ; and all their 
authority was exerted to promote the 


their dominion in this country de- 
pended. 

A similar crisis has not yet reached 
us. But, from the claims now making 
by the Catholics, and the vehemence 
with which they are urged, we per- 
ceive an effort to obtain political influ- 
ence, which may hereafter be matured 
into a political ascendency, of which 
the consequences are too obvious to 
require any animadversion. The events 
‘which are daily passing before us, can- 
not but render the sentiments express- 
ed in the following anecdote particu- 
larly interesting. 

A Baronet in the South of Scotland 
had married a Roman Catholic lady in 
the year 1741, at which time the seeds 
of rebellion were secretly germinating 
in that country. In the gathering com- 
motion the Baronet had taken no part. 
Of this the lady’s father-confessor was 
fully sensible; and therefore lost no 
opportunity of securing her influence 
with her husband, to engage in the 
coming conflict. These solicitations, 
however, the lady had fortitude enough 
to resist, even against the authority of 
her confessor; well knowing, that the 
measure proposed would at once en- 
danger her husband’s property and his 
life. The priest continued his impor- 
tunities for a considerable time, not- 
withstanding her refusal, hoping that 
he should finally subdue her resolution, 
and render her subservient to his de- 
signs. Finding, however, after a 
series of ineffectual efforts, that he 
could gain nothing by his seductive 
artifices, he one day assumed a bolder 
tone, threatening her with excommu- 
nication in case of non-compliance. 
The lady still remaining inflexible, he 
proceeded to execute his threats; and 
actually denounced upon her the por- 
tentous interdiction, accompanied with 
all the dreadful concomitants of eccle- 
siastical vengeance. On receiving her 
doom, without betraying the least sign 
of intimidation, the heroine addressed 
him, with all the dignity of insulted 
reason, in the following language. 

“ Your threats, Sir, have confirmed 
my purpose. I see, I feel, that while 
the Protestant House of Hanover reigns 
over us, I may treat with contempt 
your unmanly virulence, and order 
you to leave my presence no more to 
return. If a Stuart held the sove- 
reign authority, I must tremble at the 
least sign of priestly rancour. Hence- 
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and of personal liberty, in which edu- 
cation enchained me. I abjure your 
church and its errors for ever.” 

- The priest, on hearing this, attempt- 
ed to retrace his steps, by making the 
most abject concessions. The lady, 
however, retained her inflexibility, and 
he was dismissed, never more to have 
an opportunity of insulting her with 
imaginary power. 

BALLAD SINGING. 


Ir is a notorious fact, that in many 
towns throughout this kingdom, the 
streets are frequently infested with 
ballad singers, who exhibit their pro- 
fane and indecent compositions, to the 
great moral injury of the thoughtless 
and inconsiderate, and to the equally 
great annoyance of the virtuous and 
well-disposed. The magistrates in all 
places, no doubt, have it in their power 
to remove this fertile source of demo- 
ralization; but in most cases, from 
their retired habits of life, they rarely 
visit the haunts in which these impuri- 
ties solicit attention; and, conse- 
quently, unless they are informed by 
some friend of public morals, it may 
fairly be inferred, that they are not 
acquainted with these shameful pro- 
ductions. The streets of Manchester 
were not long since in the condition 
we have described; and so grossly 
were the ears of delicacy insulted, that 
on the 12th of April last the following 
Petition, containing the signatures of 
from twenty to thirty respectable inha- 
bitants of Oldham-street, was pre- 
sented to the Magistrates by Mr. Hol- 
land Hoole. 


“To the Worshipful the Sitting 
Magistrate 


agi 
“ We the undersigned Inhabitants 
of Oldham-street, Manchester, re- 
spectfully present this Memorial to 
your Worship ;—That we are every day 
(except Sundays) troubled with the 
ilent and grievous nuisance of pro- 
and debauched ballad-singing, by 
men and women, to the corrupting of 
the minds and morals of the public in 
general, and our own children and 
servants in particular. We therefore 
most humbly request, that you will use 
the power committed to you, in re- 
moving this evil immediately ; and we 
will ever acknowledge the benefit.” 
Since the above Petition Was pre- 
sented, the police officers have been 


particularly active in detecting offend- | 


ers; and much benefit has visibly re- 
sulted from their exertions. As many 
other places are, no doubt, exposed 
to similar nuisances, this hint may 
direct the peaceable and insulted inha- 
bitants how to proceed, in ridding their 
streets of these pests of society. 


SELECTIONS FROM “ TABLE TALK,” BY 
SELDEN, AN EMINENT SCHOLAR, WHO 
LIVED ABOUT TWO CENTURIES AGO. 


Articles. 

THE nine-and-thirty Articles are much 
another thing in Latin, (in which tongue 
they were made)-than they are, trans- 
lated into English: they were made at 
three several convocations, and con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament six or 
seven times after. There is a secret 
concerning them: Of late, ministers 
have subscribed to all of them ; but by 
Act of Parliament that confirmed them, 
they ought only to subscribe to those 
articles which contain matters of faith, 
and the doctrine -of the sacraments, as 
appears by the first subscriptions. But 
Bishop Bancroft (in the convocation 
held in king James’s days) began it, 
that ministers should subscribe to three 
things; to the king’s supremacy, to the 
common prayer, and to the thirty-nine 
articles: many of them do not contain 
matter of faith. 


Scripture. 

The English translation of the Bible 
is the best translation in the world, 
and renders the sense of the original 
best; taking in for the English trans- 
lation, the Bishop’s bible, as well as 
king James’s. e translation in king 
James’s time took an excellent way. 
That part of the Bible was given to 
him who was most excellent in such a 
tongue, (as the Apocrypha to Andrew 
Downs,) and then they met together, 
and one read the translation, the rest 
holding in their hands some Bible, 
either of the learned tongues, or 
French, Spanish, Italian, &c.: if they 
found any fault, they spoke; if not, 
he read on. 

Henry the Eighth made a law, that 
all men might read the Scripture, ex- 
cept servants; but no woman, except 
ladies and gentlewomen, who had lei- 
sure, and might ask somebody the 
meaning. The law was repealed in 
Edward the Sixth’s days. : 

In interpreting the Scripture, many 
do as if a man should see one have ten 
pounds, which he reckoned by one, 
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two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten: meaning four was but four 
units, and five, five units, &c. and that 
he had in all but ten pounds; the other 
that sees him, takes not the figures 
together as he doth, but picks here and 
there, and thereupon reports, that he 
hath five pounds in one bag, and six 
unds in another bag, and nine pounds 
in another bag, &c. when as in truth 
he hath but ten pounds in all. So we 
ick out a text here and there, to make 
it serve our turn; whereas if we take 
it all together, and consider what went 
before, and what followed after, we 
should find it meant no such thing. 
The Scripture may have more senses 
besides the literal, because God under- 
stands all things at once; but a man’s 
writing has but one true sense, which 
is that which the author meant when 
he writ it. 


In answering a book, it is best to be 
short, otherwise he that I write against 
will suspect I intend to weary him, 
not to satisfy him. Besides, in being 
long, I shall give my adversary a huge 
advantage : somewhere or other he will 
pick a hole. 

It is good to have translations, be- 
cause they serve as a comment, so far 
as the judgment of the man goes. 

In quoting of books, quote such au- 
thors as are usually read: others you 
may read for your own satisfaction, 
but not name them. 

To quote a modern Dutchman when 
I may use a classic author, is as if I 
were to justify my reputation, and 
neglect all persons of note and quality 
that know me, and bring the testimo- 
nial of the scullion in the kitchen. 

Changing sides. 

It is the trial of a man, to see if he 
will change his side; and if he be so 
weak as to change once, he will change 


way to try if a man be weak in the 
hams, by coming behind him, and giv- 
ing him a blow unawares: if he bend 
once, he will bend again. 
Christmas. 
Our meats and our sports (much of 
them) have relation to church-works. 
The coffin of our Christmas pies, in 
shape long, is in imitation of the 
cratch: our choosing kings and queens 
on Twelfth-night, hath reference to the 
three kings. So likewise our eating of 


fritters, whipping of tops, roasting of |. 


all in imitation of church-works, em- 
blems of martyrdom. Our tansies at 
Easter have reference to the bitter 
herbs; though at the same time it was 
always the fashion for a man to have a 
gammon of bacon, to shew himself to 


be no Jew. 
Churches. 

The way coming into our great 
churches was anciently at the west 
door, that men might see the altar 
and all the church before them. The 
other doors were but posterns. 

_ House of Commons. 

There be but two erroneous opinions 
in the House of Commons; that the 
Lords sit only for themselves, when the 
truth is, they sit as well for the Com- 
monwealth. The Knights and Bur- 
gesses sit for themselves and others ; 
some for more, some for fewer: and 
what is the reason? Because the room 
will not hold all: the Lords being few, 
they all come: Now imagine the room 
able to hold all the Commons of Eng- 
land ; then the Lords and Burgesses 
would sit no otherwise than the Lords 
do. The second error is, that the 
House of Commons are to begin to 
give subsidies, yet if the Lords dissent 
they can give no money. 

The form of a ch runs thus,—J 
aceuse in the name of all the Commons of 
England: how then can any man be as 
a witness, when every man is made 
the accuser? 

AN EPITAPH 
‘From a Tombstone, in the yard be- 
longing to the ruins of an old Church, 
called Windleshire Abbey, in the 
pine of Windle, near St. Helen’s, 


hire. 
HS 
Here 
Lieth the Remains 
of 


John Bapt. Franc. Giraux de la Bruyere. 
He was the first 
who brought to 
A work of very considerable magnitude 
And importance 
To the commercial Interests of the British 
Nation ; 
The Cast-plate Glass manufactory. 
Tn memory of the Distinguished Abilities 
of so deserving a man, 
These lines are 
inscribed. 
He wasborn at St. Gaubain in Picardie 


in France. 


herri 


s, Jack of Lent, &c, they were 
0. 3.—VOL. L 


He died at Ravenhead, Dec. 5th, 1787, 
In the 48th year of his Age. 
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EPITAPH ON AN ALCHYMIST. 
‘Here fies, to digest, macerate, 
And amalgamate with Clay, 
The Residuam, 


Chymist Doctor. 


Man 
Who on this earthly ball 
Pursued various Processes 
To obtain the Arcanum Vite, 
or 
Art of getting rather 
Than making G O L D.— 
Alchymist-like, 
AN his labour and projection, as Mercury 
in the fire, 
Evaporated in fumo. 

When he dissolved to his first principles 
He departed as poor as the last drops of an 
Alembic. 

riches 
Are not poured on the adepts of this world.— 
Tho’ fond of News, 

he carefully avvided 
The Fermentation, Effervescence, 
And Decrepitation 
of this Life : 
Fall 70 Years. 
Was his exalted Essence hermetically sealed 
In its Terrene Matrass: 
But the radical Moisture being exhausted, 
The Elixir Vite spent, 
And exsiccated to a Cuticle, 
He could not suspend longer 
in this Vehicle, | 
But precipitated Gradatim 
Per Campanam, 
To his original Dust. 
May that light which is brighter 
Bolonian Phosphorus 
Preserve him from 
The Altramore, 

Empyreumatical, 
‘And reverberatory Furnace of the other World ! 
Depurate him from the Feces & Scorie 
of this, 

Highly Rectify and Volatilize’ 
His Ethereal Spirit, 
Bring it over the Helm 
Of the Retort of this globe; 
Place it in a proper Recipient 
or Crystalline Orb 
Among the Elect flowers of Benjamin ; 
Never to be saturated, till 
The general Resurrection, Deflagration, 
Calcination, and Sublimation, 


All Things ! 
BARBAROUS CUSTOM IN INDIA. 


“ Amone the inhabitants of that part of 


India, which is generally known as 
the peninsula of Guzerat, and which 


is chiefly inhabited by oe and 
Kettees, there is another tribe called 
Bhats, who are supposed to be invest- 
ed with a kind of sacred character; 
to support which, they occasionally 
offer their children in Tra , Or sacri- 
fice. Their office in the community is, 
to become personal securities between 
other individuals, that their various 
bargains may be punctually fulfilled. 
But in case the contracting parties 
should fail in the ratification of their 
promises, they have recourse to a most 


dreadful expedient, of which the fol- . 


lowing is an illustrative example.— 
In the year 1806, a Bhat of Vew- 
ingaum, named Kunna, had become 
security on the part of Dossajee, the 
chieftain of Mallia, for a sum of money, 
ayable to the Guicawar government. 
en the time specified for payment 
arrived, Dossajee refused to fulfil his 
engagement. On this refusal, govern- 
ment applied to Kunna, the Bhat, as 
the responsible security; who, after 
several fruitless attempts to per- 
suade Dossajee to redeem his word, 
returned to his house to adopt more 
decisive measures. Having spent 
some time in prayer, he assembled his 
family, and, with all the deliberation 
of an idolatrous fanatic, desired his 
wife to prepare one of their daughters 
for Traga. The innocent child was at 
this time about seven years of age; 
but she had been taught from her in- 
fancy to regard the dignity, the sacred 
character, and‘ divine honour, of her 
family, as amobject to which all other 
considerations should be rendered sub- 
servient. Under these impressions, 
being persuaded that there existed a 
real necessity for the sacrifice, no 
compulsory measures were necessary 
to induce her to walk in the painful 
path, by which the honour of her Cast 
was to be preserved. Having bathed, 


‘| and dressed herself in her best attire, 


and taken leave of the family, she 
knelt before her father, resting her head 
upon his knee; and, holding aside her 
long hair, resigned hetself without 
a struggle to the sword of this unnatu- 
ral barbarian. The child being immo- 
lated, some of its blood was sprinkled 
on the gate of Dossajee, which pro- 
duced an instantaneous payment of 
themoney. The blood of a Bhat being 
on his possessions, was considered a8 
to avert which, he readily gave 
presents of land to the father, and 
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Remarks on Sir Richard Phillips's Essay. 


a mausoleum to be erected to 
the memory of the daughter. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 

Sir, Bristol, May 2, 1819. 
Enc.Losep [I send you some observa- 
tions, which the perusal of a treatise 
by Sir Richard Phillips has suggested. 
In this work, Sir Richard attempts to 
controvert some branches of the New- 
tonian Philosophy ; but with what suc- 
cess, the following paper will declare 
my opinion. 

The tract to which I allude is enti- 
tled, “‘ Essays on the Proximate Me- 
chanical Causes of the General Phe- 
nomena of the Universe.” By Sir 
Richard Phillips. London. 3s. 6d, 
pp. 96. 12mo.—By inserting the fol- 
lowing remarks in the Imperial Maga- 
zine, you will oblige yours, &c. 

TuHos. EXLey. 

“In regard to the mechanical cause 
of gravitation, (says the author,) there 
have been many hypotheses ; but all 
have failed, either in probability, or 
in agreement with the law of force.” 
The immense labours of deep and 
extensive research, of patient and 
unwearied investigation, of continued 
observations and experiments, and of 
the conjoined efforts of genius, have 
failed, or had failed, till Sir Richard 
Phillips arose to illuminate the philo- 
sophical world. The “‘ combined” revo- 
lutions of remote systems have, doubt- 
less, contributed to bring this Jumi- 
nary above our horizon: we might 
probably have been obliged to grope 
without the benefit of his lucid emana- 
tions, “ if the philosophy of Aristotle 
had not superseded that of the priests 
and magicians, which had previow 
subsisted for a thousand years; and 
the physics of Newton, and the meta- 
physics of Locke, had not superseded 
the dogmas of Aristotle, after they 
had borne down all opposition for 
nearly two thousand years.” 

Before this eventful period, we all 
thought that Sir Isaac Newton’s the- 
ory of gravitation was established 
beyond controversy; not adverting to 
the most common phenomenon, that 
the Sun itself rises to set again. 
But surely, Newton, thy glory cannot 
be hid! He who shall discover the 
cause of gravitation, shall have the 
honour to see his name enrolled next 


after thine!—No; Sir Richard will be 
second to none: he cannot brook the 
idea so contradictory in nature, that a 
less light should shine in the presence 
ofa ter: hence, his first display 
is to hide the splendour of Newton, 
and to make the abettors of his system 
“ ashamed of the philosophy which it 
adopts.” It is somewhat strange, that 
none of the keen-eyed critics could, 
till now, discover, that Newton had 
served us up with a stale philosophy. 
However, as it respects the fall of 
bodies, and the return of projectiles 
to the earth, let not even “ the vulgar 
and credulous be led to suppose that 
the causes,” whatever they are, “‘ were 
determined by Sir Isaac Newton.” 
No: in preceding ages, the term 
Attraction, as an “ inherent or innate 
property of matter,” had been em- 
ployed “‘ to designate at once the phe- 
nomena and the cause of bodies rush- 
ing together, or falling to the earth.” 
Besides, “in a folio volume of Cos- 
mography, printed in the reign of 
James the First, the mutual attrac- 
tions of the Earth and Moon, and the 
supposed influence of the latter on 
the tides of the sea, are explained, as 
received truths.” Andmore: “ the 
law, that the force and density of ema- 
nations from a centre diminish in the 
inverse ratio of the square of the dis- 
tance, was also recognized in hun- 
dreds of treatises on philosophy, 
printed in England and on the Conti- 
nent through the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries.” After such evidence 
as this, let the man blush who shall 
venture to name these as the discove- 
ries of Newton. Yet, some tribute is 
due to the illustrious philosopher, since 
it is admitted that he invented the pro- 
jectile force, and annihilated the me- 
dium of space. 

The truth is, that Newton, whose 
lory will never be eclipsed, did not 
invent the projectile force, nor annihi- 
late the medium of s ; and he 
never professed to have discovered the 
cause of gravitation, though he care- 
fully inquired into that cause. He 
found certain terms, as Attraction, 
Weight, Gravity, Repulsion, Projec- 
tile Force, &c. in frequent use among 
philosophers, and did not see it ne- 
cessary to discard these terms; but 
freely employed them under certain 
restrictions, which he cautiously and © 
wisely laid beforeshis readers. The 


term Attraction is doubtless’ liable to’ 
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abuse; but this we are suf- 
ficiently guarded. It had long been 
the custom to call that force, whatever 
it is, which gives motion to a body, 
or alters its motion, either by a change 
of velocity or direction ; and this term 
also he very properly retained. ; 

We may now ask, of what has New- 
ton to boast, since “ the PROXIMATE 
CAUSE of attraction and gravitation 
continues as little known in our days, 
as in any period of antiquity?” It 
was not necessary for Sir Richard to 
resolve this question: the learned, who 
require no answer, will excuse a word 
or twoin reply, for the sake of the less 
informed. Let such examine the sub- 
ject, and they will find, that, 1, Sir 
Isaac Newton proved, what had been 
before surmised, viz. that all the Pla- 
nets are acted on, or continually de- 
flected from the line of their direction, 
by a force tending toward the Sun. 
2, He proved, what had hitherto 
been hidden in the arcana of nature, 
viz. that the intensity of that force 
varies inversely, as the square of the 
distance. 3, He demonstrated, that 
the same kind of force, whatever it is, 
actuates all the primary Planets. 4, 


He shewed us, that the secondary 
Planets are subject to the same kind 
of force directed both to the primary 


and to the Sun. 5, From him we 
learn, also, that the Sun is itself un- 
der the influence of a like force, ina 
direction toward each of the Planets, 
primary and secondary. 6, That each 
primary Planet, having secondaries, is 
affected also by a similar force, direct- 
ed to its secondaries. 7, That all the 
Planets are acted on by this ali-per- 
vading force, each one towards all the 
others. 8, He clearly proved, that the 
force, whatever it is, which causes 
bodies to descend toward the Earth, 
or, as we properly say, which causes 
_ the gravitation of terrestrial bodies, is 
the very same kind of force which ope- 
rates throughout the whole system. 
9, That the action of this force is pro- 
portional to the quantity of matter; 
and therefore affects every material 
portion of bodies. 10, He invented, 
and applied in these researches, a 
sublime calculus; which invention 
alone would have raised any man to 
immortal honour in the circle of sci- 
ence. 11, From these established 
‘facts, by him ascertained to be such, 
assisted by the new calculus, he 
elearly explained numerous pheno- 


~ 


mena, which before were totally inex- 
plicable. 12, He bequeathed to us a 
variety of exquisitely fine and impor- 
tant theorems relating to physics, 
which have been exceedingly useful 
to philosophers, and will be so as 
long as the world stands.—These are 
the legitimate claims of Sir Isaae 
Newton, as it respects the theory of 
universal gravitation. These are truths 
in philosophy, which the exalted mind 
of that great man first disclosed, and 
which were not to be developed but 
by powers of more than common ex- 
cellence. By these discoveries philo- 
sophy is abundantly enriched, and her 
empire vastly extended. The con- 
tinued investigations of illustrious 
observers and inquirers into the phe- 
nomena of nature, have completely 
established these celebrated conclu- 
sions: every new discovery relating to 
the subject furnishes additional evi- 
dence, if that were required, and not 
a single discordant phenomenon has 
yet been detected in all the variety of 
material existence.—Thus has Newton 
found an universal cement, and built 
a grand series of steps, by which we 
ascend to regions till then unknown, 
and explore the beauties of the uni- 
verse with delight otherwise forbid- 
den. 

But though he discovered the ce- 
ment, and many of its wonderfal pro- 
perties and effects, yet he could not 
ascertain its essence. This is doubt- 
less a subject worthy of inquiry; but 
shall we abstain from fruit which is 
pleasant and wholesome, and pre- 
sented to us, because we are not 
informed what is its intimate essence? 
Of the essential nature of this universal 
force, or the cause of universal gravi- 
tation, Newton professes to know 
nothing. Whether the tendency of 
bodies to bodies be occasioned by 
some unknown action of a rare ethe- 
real medium ; or by a stream of fluid, 
some way moving towards all bodies; 
or by an inherent or innate power, 
contained in the nature of some or all 
portions of matter; or by the agency 
of some p lar unkn substance ; Or 
by the continued efforts of ministering 
spirits; or by the immediate hand of 
Deity,—let those discover who can ; the 
illustrious Newton never pretended to, 
or claimed the honour of having deter- 
mined this point. 

But “he spoke and treated of At- 
TRACTION and GRAVITATION as inherent 
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or innate principles of all matter ;” p. 3. 
So others have repeatedly affirmed, 
and as falsely. Read a single quota- 
tion from the Principia, under Def. 8. 
p. 7 and 8. Motte’s translation: After 
stating that he refers Accelerative, 
Motive, and Absolute central forces, 
to the centre of force, to the place of a 
body, or to the centre of the body, as 
if it were “‘ indued with some cause ;” 
he adds, “‘ whether that cause is some 
central body, or any thing else that 
does not yet appear. For I here de- 
sign only to give a mathematical no- 
tion of those forces, without consider- 
ing their physical causes or seats.” And, 
a little lower, he says, “I likewise 
call Attractions and Impulses, in the 
same sense, Accelerative, and Motive ; 
and use the words Attraction, Impulse, 
or Propensity of any sort towards a 
centre, promiscuously and indiffer- 
ently, one for another; considering 
those forces not physically, but mathe- 
matically: Wherefore, the reader is 
not to imagine, that, by those words, 
I any where take upon me to define the 
hind, or the manner of any action, the 
eauses or the physical reason thereof; 
or that I attribute forces, in a true and 
physical sense, to certain centres, 
when at any time I happen to speak of 
centres as attracting, or as endued 
with attractive powers.” The words 
put in italics, are recommended to the 
reader’s particular attention. 

Thus it is clear, from this, as well 
as from several other parts of. the 
Principia, that when the dignified au- 
thor says, one body attracts another, 
he does not mean to affirm, ‘that a 
power actually and essentially resides 
in that body, drawing the other to- 
wards itself, but that some power or 
powers some way operate on_ the 
bodies, so that the whole effect is the 
same as if the bodies in reality pulled, 
attracted, or drew each the other, with 
a force proportional to the quantity of 
matter, and inversely as the square of 
the distance. 

Itis also a false insinuation, to repre- 
sent Newton as attributing attraction 
to emanations. However the law of 
emanations may correspond with the 
law of gravitation in any particular 
part, this distinguished philosopher 
considered the latter, as in truth it is, 
altogether different from the former: 
emanations proceed in lines, ever sepa- 
rating ; gravitation is considered as.a 


It is also without foundation to say, 
that Newton invented the projectile 
force of bodies. Before this it had 
been a common opinion, “ that all 
bodies, having a simple motion, will 
continue to move in a straight line, 
unless continually deflected from it by 
some extraneous force.” The innate 
force of bodies to continue in- their 
appointed or acquired state, at an 
time, had been long admitted ; and it 
is obvious in all the phenomena of 
bodies: and the author of the Prin- 
cipia considered projectile force as 
nothing else but the force of bodies 
to continue in the same state of rest 
or motion at first given them by the 
all-wise Creator and Disposer of uni- 
versal nature, or which they may have 
acquired by the operations of any 
subsequent force or forces. 

It is equally false to assert, that he 

annihilated the medium of space. On 
the contrary, he seems disposed to 
think, that an ethereal substance is 
universally diffused through space; 
and proves, if there be such medium, 
it must be exceedingly rare; and, 
of course, that there are many vacu- 
ities, or interstitial spaces, void of 
matter. 
Hence, Sir Richard Phillips cannot 
build on the ruins of the received sys- 
tem. This cannot be shaken ; it will 
remain, whether the new one be true 
or false: and he must submit to have 
his name placed after that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, even if he have explained 
the cause of gravitation. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Tue following ingenious solution of 
an Algebraic Problem, written by the 
late Professor Porson, a short time 
before his death, I have lately received 
from my learned friend and preceptor 
the Rey. John Duncalf, of Wormhill 
Hall, near Buxton, Derbyshire, author 
of a metaphysical work entitled, “ Fa- 
talism Exposed.” If it should be 
deemed worthy a place in your valu- 
able Miscellany, it is at your service. 
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From the first equation x= ; 
3d. 
Zz 


2nd. 


u 
and from the 4th, ==""* Since zis 
equal to itself, and to its own equal, 
that which x equals from the first equa- 


tion, viz, 444—*" | is equal to that 
which x equals in the ast equation, viz. 
5184 Hence 444—z u 5184, 
yzu y yzu 
444—zu = 516 For zu, substitute 


zu 

p, and there arises this quadratic; p* 
—444 p =— 5184; which being re- 
solved, gives p, i.e..zu = 432. But 
from the first given equation, z u+- xy 
= 444; i.e. 432-+ xy = 444; conse- 
quently x y = 444— 4382 = 12. By 
making 2’s equal from the 2d equation, 
equal to its equal in the fourth, we have 
= or 180—yu = 
By putting yu equal to p, as in the last, 
and solving the quadratic, we have p, 
i. e. yu = 144; but yu (144)-+4+22= 
180, by the second given equation, or 
xz = 180— 144 — 36. 

By making «’s equal, as found from 
the 3d equation equal that as found 


by the 4th, we have a LE 5184; 


yzu 
or, 156 —yz = : and by substi- 
tuting p for y z, and resolving the qua- 
dratic, we have p,i.e.yz = 48. But 
from the 3d given equation we have y z 
+au = 156; or 48 + 2u = 156; or 


zu = 108. y 
oo rom this itis manifest 
ye = 12 is four times as 
yz = 48 § asx. But rz=36. 
Sothatzy=— 12 
zu = 432 
zy= 48 
zu= 108 
zz= 36 
We have only, therefore, to divide 
the number 36 into two factors, which 
shall be the one to the other as 1 to 4, 
which is done thus: 4X1=>—4~ 36 
=9. and 
3X4=> 12=toz, and ry= 12; or 
3y=12; ory = 4, and ru = 108; or 
3u= 108; oru= 36. Sothatx= 3; 
y=4; z= 12, and u=36, the four 
numbers required. 
London, April 2A. 


FICTITIOUS HISTORY OF THE VAMPYRE, 


Tue name of Lord Byron being con- 
nected with any article, is almost 
sure to give it an interest, and to 
ensure its publicity. A singular tale, 
entitled “The Vampyre,” has latel 
appeared before the public, to whic 
this celebrated name has been prefix- 
ed. From one periodical work, this 
story has been copied into another; 
either in its entire form, or under such 
modifications as have preserved its es- 
sence, without entering into detail. 
One leading idea, however, is ob- 
servable in all these accounts. The 
Vampyre is represented as a mere 


creature of the imagination; to which’ 


have been ascribed fictitious powers, 
corresponding, in their application, 
with those which we attribute to 
sylphs, fairies, elves, and genii. The 
superstructure, built upon this imagi- 
nary basis, coincides, in its visionary 
materials, with the foundation on 
which it rests. The dark and gloomy 
thoughts thus embodied, seem admi- 
rably adapted to keep alive the fiction; 
and the tale is properly constructed to 
exhibit a masculine genius in its 
boldest attire. Under its imposing 
aspect, the mind of the reader is in- 
sensibly transported into a region of 
enchantment; where, rapidly moving 
in untrodden paths, it beeomes entan- 
gled in those intricate mazes, in which 
the inversion of natural order assumes 
the form of half possible reality. Awa- 
kened from this poetic delirium, when 
we reach the conclusion of the tale, 
reason once more regains its dominion 
over fancy; but, unfortunately, in- 
stead of following that steady light, 
which is necessary to all just discrimi- 
nation, we suddenly fall into an ones 
site snare, and hastily conclude 

the Vampyre has no kind of existence, 
except in the-dreams of poets, and 
the fables of romance. 

It appears, from several recent ac- 
counts laid before the public, that but 
a small portion only of this tale, which 
bears the name of Lord Byron, can 
claim him as its legitimate parent. 
Its genuine history, as published in 
the New Monthly Magazine for May, 
1819, is given in the following docu- 
ment. 

“Mr. Editor, 

“ As the person referred to in the 
letter from Geneva, prefixed to the 
tale of the Vampyre in your last Num- 
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- their territory, it gradually increased, 
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ber, I beg leave to state, that your 
correspondent has been mistaken in 
attributing that tale, in its sent 
, to Lord Byron. The fact is, 
that though the groundwork is cer- 
tainly Lord Byron’s, its development 
is mine ; produced at the request of a 
oung lady, who denied the possi- 
ility of any thing being drawn from 
the materials, which Lord Byron had 
said he intended to have employed in 
the formation of his Ghost story. 
“Tam, 
“ Joun W. Powripori.” 
Of the popular belief in the reality 
of human beings becoming Vampyres 
after death, on which the tale is found- 
ed, the following account has been 
published. 
“The superstition upon which this 
tale is founded is very general in the 
East. Among the Arabians it appears 
to be common: it did not, however, 
extend itself to the Greeks until after 
the establishment of Christianity ; and 
it has only assumed its present form 
since the division of the Latin and 
Greek churches; at which time, the 
idea becoming prevalent, that a Latin 
body could not corrupt if buried in 


and formed the subject of many won- 
derful stories, still extant, of the dead 
rising from their graves, and feeding 
upon the blood of the young and 
beautiful.- In the West it spread, 
with some slight variation, all over 


Hungary, Poland, Austria, and Lor- | th 


raine, where the belief existed, that 
Vampyres nightly imbibed a certain 
portion of the blood of their victims, 
who 'became emaciated, lost their 
strength, and speedily died of con- 
sumptions ; while these human blood- 
suckers fattened, and their veins be- 
eame distended to such a state of 
repletion, as to cause the blood to flow 
from all the passages of their bodies, 
and even from the very pores of their 
skins. 

“Tn the London Journal of March, 
1732, is acurious, and of course cre- 
dible account of a particular case of 
Vampyrism, which is stated to have 
occurred at Madreyga, in Hungary. 
It appears, that upon an examination 
of the commander in chief and magis- 
trates of the place, they positively 
and unanimously affirmed, that about 
fivé years before, a certain Heyduke, 
named Arnold Paul, had been heard 


tiers of the Turkish Servia, he had 
been tormented by a Vampyre, but 
had found a way to rid himself of the 
evil, by eating some of the earth out 
of the Vampyre’s grave, and rubbing 
himself with his blood. This precau- 
tion, however, did not prevent him 
from becoming a Vampyre, (the uni- 
versal belief being, t a person 
sucked by a Vampyre, becomes a 
Vampyre himself ;) for, about twenty 
or thirty days after his death and bu- 
rial, many persons complained of hav- 
ing been tormented by him; and a 
deposition was made, that four persons 
had been deprived of life by his at- 
tacks. To prevent further mischief, 
the inhabitants, having consulted their 
Hadagni, (chief bailiff,) took up the 
body, and found it (as is supposed to 
be usual in cases of Vampyrism) fresh, 
and entirely free from corruption, and 
emitting at the mouth, nose, and ears, 
pure and florid blood. Proof having . 
been thus obtained, they resorted to 
the accustomed remedy. A stake was 
driven entirely through the heart and 
body of Arnold Paul, at which he is 
reported to have cried out as dreadfully 
as if he had been alive. This done, 
they cut off his head, burned his body, 
and threw the ashes into his grave. 
The same measures were adopted with 
the corses of those persons who had 
previously died from Vampyrism, lest 
they should, in their turn, become 
agents upon others who survived 
em. 


“We have related this monstrous 
rodomontade, because it seems better 
adapted to illustrate the subject of the 
resent observations, than any other 
instance we could adduce. in many 
parts of Greece, it is considered as a 
sort of punishment after death, for 
some heinous crime committed whilst 
in existence, that the deceased is 
doomed to Vampyrise ; but be com- 
pelled to confine his infernal visita- 
tions solely to those beings he loved 
most while upon earth—those to whom 
he was bound by ties of kindred and 
affection. This supposition is, we 
imagine, alluded to in the following 
fearfully sublime and prophetic curse, 
from the ‘‘ Giaour.” 


‘* But first on earth, as Vampyre, sent, 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent ; 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy race : 


to say, that, at Cassovia, on the fron- 


There, from thy , sister, wife, 
At midnight drain the stream of life ; 
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Yet loathe the banquet, which perforce 

Must feed thy livid living corse. 

Thy victims, ere they yet expire, 

Shalt know the demon for their sire ; 

As corsing thee, thou cursing them, 

Thy flowers are withered on the stem. 

But one that for thy crime must fall, 

The youngest, best beloved of all, 

Shall bless thee with a father’s name— 

That word shall wrap thy heart in fame! 

Yet thou must end thy task, and mark 

Her cheek’s last tinge —her eye’s last spark ; 

And the last glassy glance must view 

Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue; 

Then with unhallow’d hand shall tear 
. The tresses of her yellow hair, 

Of which, in life a lock when shorn, 

Affection’s fondest pledge was worn— 

But now is borne away by thee 

Memorial of thine agony! 

Yet with thine own best blood shall drip 

Thy gnashing tooth, and haggard lip; 

Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 

Go—and with Gouls and Afrits rave, 

Till these in horror shrink away 

From spectre more accurs’d than they.” 

“Mr. Southey has also introduced, 
in his wild but beautiful poem of Tha- 
laba, the Vampyre corse of the Ara- 
bian maid Oneiza, who is represented 
as having returned from the grave, for 
the purpose of tormenting him she 
best loved whilst in existence. But 
this cannot be supposed to have re- 
sulted from the sinfulness of her life, 
she bein urtrayed, throughout the 
whole of the tale, as a complete type 
of purity and innocence. The vera- 
cious Tournefort gives a long account, 
in his Travels, of several astonishing 
cases of Vampyrism, to which he pre- 
tends to have been an eye-witness ; 
and Calmet, in his great work upon 
this subject, besides a variety of anec- 
dotes and traditionary narratives illus- 
trative of its effects, has put forth 
some learned dissertations, tending to 
— it to be a classical, as well as 

arbarian, error.” 

Having thus given the fictitious his- 
= of the Vampyre, we now proceed 
to lay before our readers that which is 
real, as it has been communicated by 
one of our correspondents. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 
Ir you judge the following curious de- 
scription of the Vampyre Bat, worthy 
of a place in your valuable Miscel- 
lany, it is at your service. 


Natural History.—The body of the 
Vampyre Bat is in general about a 
foot tong, and the spreading of its 
wings nearly four feet ; but it is some- 
times found much larger, and some 
specimens have been seen of six feet 
in extent. Its general colour is a 
deep reddish brown. The head is 
shaped like that of a fox; the nose is 
sharp and black; and the tongue 
pointed, and terminated by sharp 

rickles. The ears are naked, black- 
ish, and pointed ; and the wings simi- 
ve in colour to those of the common 
at. 

These animals are found in several 
parts of the East Indies, and in all 
the Indian islands; in New Holland, 
the Friendly Isles, New Caledonia, 
and South America. They fly from 
sun-set to sun-rise, and reside during 
the day in hollow trees. They-are not 
carnivorous, but live principally on 
fruit; and are so fond of the juice of 
the palm-tree, that they will intoxicate 
themselves with it, till they fall sense- 
less to the ground. They skim the 
water with perfect ease in their spor- 
tive moods, and frequently dip into it, 
to wash themselves. Mr. Forster, and 
several other writers, inform us, that 
they swarm like bees, hanging near 
one another in vast clusters. At least 
Jive hundred were seen by this gentle- 
man, hanging, some by their fore, and 
others by their hinder legs, in a large 
tree, in one of the Friendly Islands.— 
(Forster’s Observations on Cook’s 
Second Voyage, 189,) 

Finch says, that “ they hang by the 
claws to the boughs of trees, near 
Surat, in such vast clusters, as would 
surprise’a man to see; and that the 
noise and ,squealing they make is so 
intolerable, that it would be a good © 
deed to bring two or three pieces of 
ordnance, and scour the trees, that 
the country might be rid of such a 
plague as they are to it.” (Finch’s 
Travels into the East.)—In a small 
island, (one of the Philippines,) Dam- 
pier tells us, that he saw an incredible 
number of bats, so large that none of 
his company could reach from tip to 
tip of their wings, with their arms ex- 
tended to the utmost. The wings were 
of a mouse colour; and on the joints 
were sharp crooked claws. In the 
evening, as soon as the san was set, 
he says these animals used to take 
their flight in swarms, like bees, toa 
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econ to continue, in immense numbers, | fact, I shall extract it, in the language 


till darkness rendered them no longer 
visible. Thé*whole of the time, from 
day-break in the morning till sun-rise, 
they occupied in returning to their 
former place; and this course they 
constantly pursued, all the time the 
ship remained stationed off that island. 
(Dampier.) 

At Rose Hill, near Port Jackson, 
in New Holland, it is supposed, that 
more than twenty thousand of these ani- 
mals were seen within the space of a 
mile. (Hunter.)—Some that were taken 
alive in New Holland, would, almost 
immediately after, eat boiled rice and 
other food from the hand ; and, in a few 
days, they became as domesticated 
as if they had been entirely bred in 
the house. Governor Phillip had one, 
which would hang by one leg a whole 
day, without changing its position ; 
and, in that pendent situation, with 
its breast neatly covered with one of 
its wings, it would eat whatever was 
offered to it, lapping from the hand 
like a cat. 

Linneus has given to this Bat the 
specific denomination of Vampyrus, 
from his conjecturing it to be the spe- 
cies that draws blood from people 
during their sleep ; but there is reason 
to imagine, that this thirst of blood is 
not confined to a single species, but is 
common to most ofthe Bat tribe. We 
are informed, that the Bats of Java 
seldom fail to attack those persons 
who lie with their extremities unco- 
vered, whenever they can get access 
tothem. Persons thus attacked, have 
sometimes been near passing from a 
sound sleep into eternity. e Bat 
is so dexterous a bleeder, as to insi- 
nuate its aculeated tongue into a vein 
without being perceived, and then 
suck the till is satiated, 
the while fanning with its wings, an 
agitating the air, in that hot climate, 
in so pleasing a manner as to throw 
the sufferer into a still sounder sleep. 
These animals do not, however, con- 
fine themselves to human blood; for 
Condamine, in his voyage to South 
says, that in | 

, certain parts, destroye 
the great cattle Introduced there by 
the Missionaries. 

Captain Stedman, whilst at Suri- 
nam, was attacked during his sleep 
by a Vampyre Bat; and as his ac- 
count of this incident is somewhat 

, and tends to elucidate the 
No. 3.—VOL. 


of his own narrative. 

“I cannot here (says he) forbear 
relating a singular circumstance re- 
som ing myself, viz. that on waking 
about four o’clock one morning, in 
my hammock, I was extremely alarm- 
ed at finding myself weltering in con- 
gealed blood, and without feeling any 
pain whatever. Having started up, 
and rung for the surgeon, with a fire- 
brand in my hand, and all over be- 
smeared with gore; to which, if added 
my pale face, short hair, and tattered 
apparel, he might well ask the ques- 
tion, — 

‘ Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd 2” 
The mystery, however, was, that I had 
been bitten by the Vampyre, or S; 
of Guiana; which is called the Filyi 
Dog of New Spain; and, by the Spa- 
niards, Perro-volader. This is no other 
than a Bat, of a monstrous size, that 
sucks the blood from men and cattle 
while they are fast asleep, even some- 
times till they die ; and as the manner 
in which they proceed is truly wonder- 
ful, I shall endeavour to give a dis- 
tinct account of it. Knowing, by 
instinct, that the person or animal 
they intend to attack is in a sound 


‘slumber, they generally alight near the 


feet, where, when a person is attacked, 
while the creature continues fanning 
with its enormous wings, which keeps 
one cool, it bites a piece out of the 4 
of the great toe, so very small indeed, 
that the head of a pin could scarcely 
be received into the wound; which, 
consequently, is not painful. Yet 
through this orifice it continues to 
suck the blood, until it is obliged to 
disgorge. It then begins again; and 
thus continues sucking and disgorging 
till it is scarcely able to fly; and the 
sufferer has often been known to sleep 
from time into eternity. Cattle they 
pawety bite in the ear; but always 

places where the blood flows spon- 
taneously. Having applied tobacco 
ashes as the best remedy, and washed 
the gore from myself and my ham- 
mock, I observed upon the ground 
several heaps of congealed blood, all 
round the place where I had lain: on 
examining which, the surgeon judged 
that I had lost at least twelve or four- 
teen ounces during the night.” 

The smell of these creatures is 
stronger and more rank than that of 
a fox; yet the Indians eat them, and 
— their flesh to be excellent food. 
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Martyrs to Science. 


They become excessively fat at certain 
times of the year, and it is then that 
they are said to be the most délicious. 
The French who reside in the Isle of 
Bourbon, boil them in their bouillon, 
to give it arelish! In New Caledonia, 
the natives use the hair of these ani- 
mals in the making of ropes, and in 
the tassels of their clubs; interweav- 
ing it with the threads of Cyperus 
squarrosus. 

From this natural history of the 
Vampyre, there is nothing astonishing 
_ in the supposition, that among a bar- 
barous people, in an unenlightened 

€, an artificial one should be rais- 

. And, from facts which are well 
known, respecting the prevalent belief, 
that “spirits walked abroad,” that 
“‘ witches had power to charm,” and 
that elves and fairies held a kind of 
regular intercourse with mankind, no 
great stretch of imagination was re- 
aon to embody the power of the 

ampyre, and to give it a human 
form. 

Without entering far into the re- 
gions of fancy, we may easily disco- 
ver individuals of the human species, 
who seem to be animated with those 


pernicious energies, and actuated by 
that malignant spirit, by which the 


real Vampyre is apparently distin- 
guished. By their artful insinuations, 
unguarded innocence has, in too man 
instances, become their prey; and, 
once seduced from the paths of vir- 
tue, the unhappy victim has also be- 
come a Vampyre, and augmented the 
miseries of mankind. The aggregate 
loss of virtue constitutes the demoral- 
ization of the world. 


MARTYRS TO SCIENCE. 


THE 22d February, 1819, Surgeon 
Dease, Professor of Anatomy, in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin, 
died of a mortification in his blood, oc- 
casioned by a slight puncture in one of 
his fingers, which he gave himself 
when in the act of dissecting on the 
15th. Erysipetalous inflammation was 
thereby produced, which terminated 
in gangrene. 

A young gentleman, a student, is 
dangerously ill from the same cause: 
pp proposed, but it 

consider r as unnecessary, or 
ineffectual. - 

But such cases are not novel. Mr, 

6 


Abernethy, assistant-surgeon, who had 
escaped many dangers, on service in 
the Duke of Wellington’s army, lost 
his life by a cause apparently more in- 
significant. While dissecting a sub- 
ject at Chelsea, that had died of a 
liver complaint, he accidentally made a 
slight punctere that was scarcely per- 
ceptible in the skin of one of his fingers. 
To this he paid little or no attention, 
not having the least apprehension of 
any serious co uences. His friends, 
however, perceiving that his strength 
had begun to fail, and fearing what 
might happen, wrote to his father, who 
hastened to his assistance. The pa- 
tient, however, being anxious to re- 
move his father’s alarm, took a glass 
of wine, and attempted to walk across 
the room. In making this exertion, he 
fell down ; and being taken up, was in- 
stantly put to bed: but in twelve hours 
he was no more. 

A gentleman of Colchester, who was 
celebrated for his skill in Anatomy, 
suffered the point of his knife to make 
a trifling incision in his hand, while 
lecturing to a large audience in Lon- 
don. nscious of his danger from 
the wound, but confident in the remedy 
he could apply, he continued for some 
time to expatiate on the nature of the 
accident; and then pointed out the 
means of cure, which consisted in 
washing the wounded part with water, 
in which a few drops of spirits of salts 
were to be infused. Unhappily, the 
affected part had imbibed the morbid 
matter, and the lecturer lost his life. 

The Rev. Mr. Peckwell, chaplain of 
Bethesda, was fond of studying Ana- 
tomy ; this gentleman, by a wound he 
received while dissecting a young lady, 
who died of a consumption, was taken 
ill, and in seven days lost his life. 

Mr. Macklin, late surgeon-general, 
was for a year in a dangerous state, by 
an inflamed arm, which arose from 
cutting his finger while dissecting, He 
recovered by the most violent reme- 
dies, having his arm scarified for seve- 
ral months. 

There can be little doubt, that all 
who wish to make themselves ac- 
quainted with Anatomy, should minute- 
ly examine the human body in all its 
parts. But from the frequent recur- 
rence of accidents, such as those stated 
above, and the injuries which the con- 
stitutions of many young men s 
by being beanie’. to breathe the pu- 
trid exhalations of a dissecting room, 
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itis to be regretted, that some expe- 


and sent as presents to the Royal 


dient has not been found, to render the | Famil 


practice of dissection less frequently 


necessary. 

“The heads of Colleges,” says our 
correspondent, from whom we received 
this article, ‘‘ may remedy this evil, by 


supplying a well-arranged system of 


the vessels of every class filled with 
coloured wax, and accompanied with 
large coloured drawings, as the proper 
study for the noviciate, who being well 
grounded in his knowledge of all 
parts of the body, will, by a finishing 
course on a real subject, acquire more 
useful information in a single dissec- 
tion, than he could obtain in several, 
without that previous instruction.” 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF SELF- 
TAUGHT GENIUS, 


On the 3d of April, 1819, died at Alyth, 


distinguished by this appellation,— 
“the celebrated mechanic of Alyth.” 
The originality of genius and eccen- 
tricity of character which distinguish- 
ed this remarkable person, were per- 
haps never surpassed. Deprived, at 
an early — of life, of the use of 
his legs, he contrived, by dint of in- 
genuity, not only to pass his time 
agreeably, but to render himself a use- 
ful member of society. He soon dis- 
played a taste for mechanical pursuits, 
and contrived, as a workshop for his 
operations, a sort of circular bed, the 
sides of which being raised about 18 
inches above the clothes, were employ- 
ed as a platform for turning lathes, 
tables, vices, and cases of tools, of ali 
kinds. His genius for practical me- 
chanics was universal. He was skilled 
in all kinds of turning, and constructed 
several very curious lathes, as well as 
clocks, and musical instruments of 
every description, no less admired for 
the sweetness of their tone, than the 
elegance of their execution.—He ex- 
celled, too, in the construction of opti- 
cal instruments; and made some re- 
flecting telescopes, the specula of which 
were not inferior to those finished by 
the most eminent London artists. He 
suggested some important improve- 
ments in the machinery for spinning 
flax; and we believe he was the first 
who made the wooden-jointed snuff- 
boxes, generally called Lawrencekirk 
boxes, some of which, fabricated b 


To his other endowments, he added 
an accurate knowledge of drawing and 
engraving, and, in both these arts, pro- 
duced specimens of the highest excel- 
lence. For upwards of 50 years he 
quitted his bed only three times, and 
on these occasions his house was either 
inundated with water, or threatened 
with danger from fire. 

His curiosity, which was unbounded, 
prompted him to hatch different kinds 
of birds’ eggs by the natural warmth 
of his body, and he afterwards reared 
the motley broods with all the tender- 
ness of a parent; so that on visiting 
him it was no unusual thing to see va- 
rious singing birds, to which he may 
be said to have given birth, perched 
on his head, and warbling the artifi- 
cial notes he had taught them. 

Naturally possessed of a good con- 
stitution, and an active, cheerful turn’ 
of mind, his house was the general 
coffee-room of the village, where the 
affairs both of church and state were 
discussed with the utmost freedom. In 
consequence of long confinement, his 
countenance had rather a sickly cast, 
but it was remarkably expressive, and 
would have afforded a fine subject for 
the pencil of Wilkie, particularly when 
he was surrounded by his country 
friends. This singular man had ac- 
quired, by his ingenuity and industry, 
an honourable independence, and he 
died possessed of considerable pro- 
perty. He was married only about 
three weeks before his death. 


REVIEW, &c.—PRESCIENCE OF GOD. 
[Continued from Col. 112.] 


As no attribute of the Almighty, can 
be dependent for its perfection upon 
any extrinsic cause, action, or event ; 
so neither can its perfection depend 
u the manner in which it is exer- 
cised. For if its perfection, in any 
degree, were derived, either from the 
mode of its being exercised, or the 
nature of its object, in the same pro- 
portion as it is either dependent or de- 
rived, it must be destitute of inherent 
perfection. But the perfection of infi- 
nite discernment, is ney the same, 
in all the modes of its exercise ; and 
whether its object be fixed or contin- 
gent, it has nothing of intrinsic excel- 
lence to acquire ; and no modification 
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of possibility, by which it can be di- 
minished. The knowledge of God 
must always include certainty in its 
own nature, whether the action or 
event be considered as contingent or 
necessary. 

But the questions which have been 
agitated, do not terminate with the 
simple inquiry, whether the certainty of 
the divine knowledge, necessarily im- 
plies certainty in the action or event, 
which is known to infinite discernment. 
We are told, that “ Arminianism re- 
wee some effort, either to get rid of 
foreknowledge, or to show that it does 
not. involve all the uences of 
Calvinistic decrees.” (Evan. Mag. 
p- 49.) Such is the task assigned to 
all, who hesitate to adopt the conclu- 
sions which are presumed to flow from 
= admission of the foreknowledge of 

od. 

Among the methods which have 
been adopted, to identify, in their 
effects and consequences, the decrees 
and foreknowledge of God, there is 
searcely one which assumes a more 

ausible or imposing aspect, than the 

ancy 2 It has frequently been as- 
serted, that “if the Almighty God fore- 
sees an event or action, then that 
event or action must happen in the 
manner, time, and place, in which it is 
foreseen ; otherwise his foreknowledge, 
by being contradicted by fact, will be 
found to be erroneous.” To this.asser- 
tion we would reply, that with regard 
to contingent actions or events, no ne- 
cessity appears that this must be the 
ease. If God had foreseen that any 
action or event must thus happen, then 
the conclusion would have been inevit- 
able ; but this is not included in’the 
proposition, The divine discernment 
perceives how an event or action will 
happen; but how it can be inferred 
from hence, that therefore it must so 
happen, is founded upon a connection 
between will and must, which we have 
yet to learn. 

The same Almighty Being, who per- 
ceives how an event or action will hap- 
pen, foresees it, with respect to all 
contingencies, under the possibility 
that it may not so happen ; and his dis- 
cernment of this possibility, that it may 
not thus happen, is not less certain, 
than his discernment that it will hap- 
pen ashe foresees it. The discern- 
ment how it will happen, and how it 
may happen, are equally clear in the 
eye of infinite knowledge; and both. 


may be admitted to coexist, without 
creating any confusion in our ideas. 

Although it were admitted, that God 
foresees how every event or action 
will happen, it does not thence follow, 
that he foresees how it must happen ; 
because the same infinite discernment 
that perceives how it will happen, still 
perceives with equal clearness, that it 
may otherwise. The possibili 
of its happening otherwise, is not 
therefore destroyed, even by the sup- 
otherwise happen. consequently, 
although the divine knowledge always 
includes certainty in its own nature, 
this does not necessarily imply cer- 
tainty in the event. Certainty of know- 
ledge, is therefore perfectly consistent 
with uncertainty in the ul issue 
of all contingent actions. 

There is no mode of reasoning with 
which we are acquainted, that will 
enable us to perceive, how must ha 
can be inferred from will happen. Will 
happen, always leaves the possibility of 
an action or event happening other- 
wise, within the reach of possibility ; 
and while this latter possibility re- 
mains, we are at a less to conceive 
how must can ever make its ap- 
pearance with any degree of consist- 
ency. God sees all actions and events 
as they really are. If, therefore, as 
we have already attempted to prove, 
he has made some actions and events 
contingent, he must view them as 
such; and uently, while these 
actions and events retain their con- 
tingent nature, no knowledge how 
they will terminate, can render it ab- 
solutely impossible for them to termi- 
nate otherwise. To derive must happen, 
from will ha is to attempt an in- 
ference which the premises will not 
support. Itis to introduce a species 
of certainty, which the premises do 
not include, and to preclude the sim- 
ple possibility, that an event or action 
may happen agreeably to the essence 
of its own nature. Hence, as the pre- 
science of God does not necessarily 
presuppose the certainty of all these 
actions and events which are dis- 
cerned; this prescience is perfectly 
consistent with the volitions of moral 
agents, even upon the supposition that 
human actions are contingent. 

_ The critic in the Evangelical M 
zine, p. 49, assuming this fact, which 
we have dared to question, has made 
the following observation. “If God 
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foresees every thought, 


r, word, 
or action of men, from 


eternity, 


then all things are certain, and no de- | from 


cree can make them more so.” On 
what principle this conclusion is 
founded, we confess ourselves at a 
loss to determine, unless it be that 
which we have presumed to contro- 
vert, and which, if our arguments are 
conclusive, we have proved to be fal- 
lacious. Why a conclusion of so 
much moment as that which we have 
just quoted, namely, “ then all things 
are certain, and no decree can make 
them more so,” should be permitted 
to rest on nothing but bare assertion, 
we can scarcely conceive. It seems 
to add confirmation to the truth of our 
previous observations, respecting the 
certainty of knowledge, and the certain- 
and uncertainty of events. 

It is by blending together the cer- 
tainty of every event and action, with 
the certainty of the divine foreknow- 
ledge of them, that so many difficul- 
ties appear to have been generated, 
respecting this interesting and mo- 
mentous question. But these dis- 
tinct certainties, have no necessary 
connection with each other. Let us 
now suppose, that some actions and 
events are certain, and that others are 
equally uncertain. There can be no- 
thing contradictory in admitting that 
God could give existence to beings, 
capable of actions which should issue 
in such events ; nor in allowing that his 
infinite discernment should foresee the 
result of both. Under these circum- 
stances, nothing can be more evident, 
than that God must see all as they ac- 
tually are; namely, some as certain, 
and others as uncertain. But his 
knowledge neither gives certainty to 
the former, nor uncertainty to the 
latter. Simple discernment must 
leave things exactly as they would 
have been, independently of it. It 
cannot alter the nature of an event, 
much less can it furnish evidence, 
that those events and actions are cer- 
tain, which God had made contingent. 
And consequently, even though we 
were to allow that “ God foresees 


every thought, temper, word, or action 


of men, from all eternity,” it will by 
no means follow, that “‘ then all things 
are certain;” much less can it be in- 
ferred, “‘ that no decree can make 
them more so.” 

We have said in the commence- 
ment of this article, that ‘‘ the letter of 


Verax is but little more than a single 
step by which we ascend an eminence, 
whence we are led to take a sur- 


interesting objects, that can offer itself 
to the mind of man.” It was not our 
intention however, to lose sight alto- 
gether of the pamphlet which first ex- 
cited our attention. Many of the 
subjects to which we have adverted, 
and by the 
author, in whose pages they appear in 
varied lights. But as this aiticle is 
already extended to a length, which 
nothing but the momentous nature of 
the realities brought under examina- 
tion, can justify, we shall forbear to 
select from his pamphlet any passages 
for animadversion ; and for such quo- 
tations the reason will be less impe- 
rious, since the price, being no more 
than two shillings and sixpence, 
places it within the reach of most per- 
sons who feel an interest in the con- 
troversy. 

Of its aggregate i , it will 
be sufficient to observe; that in the 
Evangelical Magazine, it has under- 
gone an examination im the pages of 
two successive numbers; which we 
scarcely suppose would have been the 
case, if the writer of the article had 
not thought it someway deserving his 
notice. Being written in favour of 
Dr. Clarke’s sentiments, and avowedly 
in opposition to the animadversions 
which appeared on those sentiments 
in the Evangelical Magazine, it is not 
to be expected, that Verax should 
have found in its pages the most hos- 
pitable treatment. To the argumenta- 
tive parts of his pamphlet, the writer 
seems to have paid a scrupulous at- 
tention; but it is highly probable, 
that many besides Verax, will think 
his reasonings are not wholly conclu- 
sive. 

Of the spirit in which Verax ap- 
pears to have written, the critic makes 
much complaint; and we have no 
doubt that all his judicious friends 
would rejoice to find that the charge 
was unfounded. There are very few 
occasions in which the caustics of 
acrimony will not ultimately injure 
the cause they were intended to serve. 
The world is too much enlightened to 
transfer any additional weight to ar- 
gument, either from the severity of 
that language in which it is delivered, 
or from any corrosive expletives with 
which it may be accompanied. Who 
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Verax is, the writer of this article 
knows nothing: but should our pages 
meet his eye, these hints may be ser- 
viceable to him on some future oc- 


casion. 
(To be concluded in our nest. ). 
LETTER OF THE LATE REV. JOHN NEW- 
TON, OF OLNEY, TO HIS FRIEND IN 
LIVERPOOL. 
[ Never before published. ] 
As this letter was addressed to a near 
relative of the Lady by whom we have 
been favoured with a copy, she wishes, 
from motives of delicacy, that the 
name may be suppressed. 
“Dear Sir, 

« How is it that our intercourse has 
been broken off? When I left Li- 
verpool, you gave me hopes that I 
should either see or hear from you 
soon. I continued waiting till I 
heard you were gone to Montserrat, 
and I believe it was long after your 
return before I knew of your arrival. 
To be plain ; from your long-continued 
silence, I was afraid you had dropped 
the correspondence from choice. I 
ackriowledge the sense of our past 


friendship should have constrained me 
at all events to write; but, then, a 
continued round of business, which 
makes it difficult to answer the letters 
I receive, has prevented me from time 


to time. I had a letter a few days 
since from Mr. Walley, (I believe the 
only one I have had from Liverpool 
for a year and a half past,) in which he 
mentions you, and informs me that 
ou are very ill. This rouses me to 
through forms, and to write 
immediately. 

Indeed, my dear friend, I have not 
forgotten you, nor is my regard aba- 
ted. I remember with pleasure the 
agreeable conversations we have had 
together, and have often rejoiced in 
the hopes that they were not unprofit- 
able. Mr. Walley says, he under- 
stands that you are comfortable with 
respect to the views you have of a 
better world. This is good news 
- indeed. May I soon see it confirmed 
under your own hand, if you are able 
to write. Mrs. Newton and myself 
are both anxious to hear of you; and 
I hope we shall both pray, that the 
Lord Jesus may be pleased to confirm 
you in the faith, which is his own gift, 
and to open to you increasing and 
transforming discoveries of his glory 


and his grace. I trust he has given 
you to know his name; but I thought 
I perceived, when I was with you, the 
disadvantages of your situation and 
connections, in a place which abounds 
with temptations, and is nearly des- 
titute of the means that are greatly 
useful in building up a believer in his 
most holy faith, We had not then an 
opportunity for free conversation, and I 
deferred it in hopes of seeing you soon 
at Olney. But I trust the Lord has 
been your teacher, and sanctified the 
scenes you have passed through since 
we parted, and especially your present 
indisposition; so that now you are 
waiting with resignation and peace, 
whatever it shall be his: good pleasure 
to appoint. 

If this is the case, you are happy 
indeed ; and though we should meet 
no more in the present world, we shall 
have a glorious meeting, when we. 
join the — assembly of the 
redeemed before the throne. They 
are now singing to the praise of the 
Lamb that was slain, who loved them, 
and washed them from their sins in 
his own blood. They. are now admir- 
ing his sovereign grace, that he was 
pleased to pluck them as brands out 
of the fire, and to make known to 
them his great salvation, at a time 
when: they were altogether careless 
about it, and insensible of their dan- 
ger. And surely you and I, if per- 
mitted to join them, shall have abun- 
dant reason to sing and to admire 
with them. You know what a wretch 
I was; how I trampled upon God's 
commands, abused his patience, and 
despised his gospel; yet I obtained 
mercy. You, likewise, my friend, 
were once a stranger to the love of 
Jesus, and the power of his blood. I 
hope you can now say, his name is. 
precious, and that, in love to your 
soul, he has cast all your sins behi 
his back ; and that he has given you 
that peace in the paths of holiness and 
faith, which you were utterly unac- 
quainted with when you walked in the 
way of your own heart. 

I pray for the restoration of your 
health, and that you may yet live to 
visit us here again, if it is the Lord’s 
will. I love you too well, to think of 
parting with you without concern. 
But may we be always resigned to his 
appointments. If he is pleased to 
take you to himself, and to exchange 
your present state of conflict, for a 
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mansion in his kingdom, the loss to 
your friends will be your unspeakable 
gain. I pray, threefore, that his name 
may be glorified in you, whether by 
life or by death; that you may be sup- 

rted, while here, by the sweet con- 
solations of his Spirit; be enabled to 
- commit all your concerns into his faith- 


For my own affairs, I am in a fair 
way of becoming as eminent as Tho- 
mas a Kempis, or John Bunyan; and 
you may expect, henceforth, to see my 
birth-day inserted among the wonder- 
ful events in the Poor Robin’s and 
Aberdeen Almanacks, along with the 
Black Monday, and the Battle of Both- 


ful hands ; and that, when the hour of | well Bridge. My Lord Glencairn, and 


dismission shall arrive, you may de- 

like Simeon, rejoicing in his sal- 
vation; and that the present dispensa- 
tion, whatever may be the event, may 


be sanctified to all your family. 


Mrs. Newton presents her affection- 
ate respects to you and Mrs. ——. We 
sympathize with her, and with all your 
friends, and beg to be remembered 
I shall hope to 


suitably to them. 
hear from, or of, you soon. 


with you. 


the Dean of Faculty, Mr. H. Erskine, 
have taken me under their wing ; and, 
in all probability, I shall soon be the 
tenth worthy, and the eighth wise 
man ofthe world. Through my Lord’s 
influence, it is inserted in the records 
of the Caledonian Hunt, that they 
universally, one and all, . subscribe 
for the second edition. My subscrip- 
tion-bills come out to-morrow, and 


May the} you shall have some of them next 
Lord Jesus, the good Shepherd, be 
We are still favoured with 
health and peace; and find Olney in 
all respects a comfortable settlement. 


post.—I have met in Mr, Dalrymple, 
of Orangefield, what Solomon empha- 
tically calls, “a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.” The warmth 


—Believe me to be, dear ‘Sir, your | with which he interests himself in my 


affectionate and obliged friend and 


servant, 
JoHN NEWTON. 
Olney, the 31st August, 1769. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Tue following letter of Burns, the 
illustrious Scottish bard, has recently 
come into my possession. It has 
never been printed ; and if you think 
it will at all amuse the readers of the 
Imperial Magazine, it is at your ser- 
vice. Your’s, &c. 
Liverpool, May 12th, 1819. G. B. 


To Colonel Montgomery: Coilsfield, by 


HonorepD Sir, 

Ihave paid every attention to your 
commands, but can only say that, 
which perhaps you will have heard 
before this reach you, that Muirkirk 
lands were bought by a John Gordon, 
W. S. but for whom I know not; 
Mauchlands, Haugh Miln, &c. by a 
Frederick Fotheringham, supposed 
to be for Ballochmyle Laird; and 
Adamhill and Shawood were bought 
for Oswald’s folks. This is so imper- 
fect an account, and will be so late 
ere it reach you, that were it not to 
discharge my conscience, I would not 
trouble you with this; but after all 
my diligence, I could make it no sooner 
nor better. 


affairs, is of the same enthusiastic 
kind, which you, Mr. Aiken, and the 
few patrons that took notice of my 
earlier poetic days, showed for the 
poor unlucky devil of a poet. 

I. always remember Mrs. Hamilton 
and Miss Kennedy in my poetic pray- 
ers ; but you both in prose and verse. 
May cauld ne’er catch you, but a-hap; 

Nor hunger, but in Plenty’s 5 


en! 
Rosert Burns. 
Edinbro. 7th Dec. 1786. 


MUNGO PARK. 


Witn the exception of such as fill 
exalted stations on the great theatre 
of the world, there are few names be- 
fore the public, which have excited a 
more general interest, than that of 
this extraordinary, but we fear, unfor- 
tunate traveller. During a long sea- 
son, although no accounts had been 
transmitted from him, some faint hopes 
were cherished of his safety, even 
while serious doubts were occasionally 
entertained of his being no more.  In- 
formation at length communicated 
tidings of his death; accompanied 
with circumstances, which gave to the 
melancholy event the fullest confirma- 
tion. Subsequent accounts have tend- 
ed to corroborate the report, which we 
think, every one would rejoice in find- 
ing a satisfactory reason to disbelieve. 
How far the following particulars may 
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be deserving of credit, we take not 
us to state. They seem better 
calculated to awaken our hopes, than 
to suppress our fears ; and rather give 
us an opportunity of believing it pos- 
sible that he may be still alive, than 
furnishing any convincing evidence in 
favour of thefact— 
A gentleman of Liverpool, who has 
‘a brother residing at Juddah, on the 
Red Sea, has lately received from him 
a letter, dated December 13th, 1818, 
in which, on the authority of another, 
that Mungo Park is still 


ve. 
“ On my landing at Juddah,” he 
‘observes, “a place where I did not 
expect to hear an English word, I was 
accosted iy a man in the complete 
‘costume the country, with, ‘ Are 
ou an Englishman, Sir?” My answer 
ing of course in the affirmative, ap- 
‘peared to give him pleasure beyond 
ression. ‘Thanks and praises to 
God,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I once more 
hear an English tongue, which I have 
not done for fourteen years before.’” 
It appears, that the name of this 
stranger is Nathaniel Pearce, a native 
of this country, who was left behind 


‘by Lord Valentia, and who has been 
mentioned by Mr. Salt, in the account 


of his travels in Abyssinia. Pearce, 
it seems, has spent the fourteen years 
of his singular exile in Abyssinia, dur- 
ing which period he has been princi- 
pally in the service of the various 
chiefs of the country. His own ac- 
count is stated to be both amusing and 
deeply interesting. According to his 
declaration, Mungo Park is still in ex- 
istence; and actually resides in the 
city of Tombuctoo, where he is de- 
tained by the chief. He is not, how- 
‘ever, kept in custody from any princi- 
e of hostility, but from their know- 
edge of his value for his skill in sur- 
and astronomy. By the people, 
earce says, he is almost idolized. 
They view him as an angel sent down 
from heaven to administer to their 
wants. He is anxious to make his es- 
- cape, but finds it impossible. ““ What” 
say the people, “ do you think we are 
80 foolish, as to with so invaluable 
a treasure? If you go away, where 
_ are we to find another, possessing so 
much knowledge, or who will do us 
So much good?’ 
~ Pearce, at the time when he com- 
municated this information, was tn- 


well, and had for some time been la- 


under a severe indisposition. 
He , however, formed a resolution 
to make his wey to Tombuetoo. If he 
should determine to persevere, and 
should finally succeed in his attempt, 
we may hereafter expect some further 
accounts, which will either confirm his 
sent statement, respecting Mungo 
Park, or again throw us back on that 
destiny which, we have too much rea- 
son to fear, has overtaken this enter- 
prising traveller. 


A NOBLE INSTANCE OF DIGNIFIED 
INTEGRITY. 
Fermanagh Assizes, Ireland. 
Tue only trial that excited much of 
the public attention, at these assizes, 
was that of Patrick Durnim, who stood 
indicted for the murder of Andrew 
Somerville, in July last. This trial 
acquired much interest, from a most 
atrocious effort to deprive the prisoner 
of his right to a fair and impartial 
trial. The prisoner was a Catholic, 
the deceased an Orangeman. To sus- 
tain the indictment, the prosecutor 
had entirely failed to make out a case 
amounting even to manslaughter. In 
point of law, it was clearly a case of 
justifiable homicide ; and when the 
counsel for the crown were about to 
close, a person named Alex. Aiken, a 
yeomanry officer, and master of an 
Orange lodge, stepped upon the table, 
to offer testimony of what he was 
pleased to call the prisoner’s confes- 
sion, saying, that he had told him 
that he a “ had murdered 
leamed Judge (Mr. Serjeant 
e learned Ju r. j 

Joy) here interposed. He first com- 
manded the witness to be silent. He 
then rose from his seat on the bench, 
and warmly addressed Mr. Aiken to 
the following effect :— 

“ Sir,—In the evidence you have 
given on this trial, you have solemuly 
sworn that you are a perfectly disin- 
terested witness; whereas to my 
knowledge, both your words and ac- 
tions have evinced the contrary. On 
my coming into Court this morning, 
you, well knowing that the prisoner 
was to take his trial at its sitting, for 
a capital offence, and that the penalty 
of his conviction would be the forféit- 
ure of his life: you Sir, fully apprised 
of this, in a manner perfectly intelii- 
gible to me, and for an object whic) 

could not misunderstand, endéa- 
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‘voured to prejudice my mind against 


an unfortunate prisoner, whom the be-_ 


nignity of our laws required me to 
hold iltless, till the cont ap- 

. Im language evidently in- 
tended for my ear, I heard you then 
declaré, “ That the prisoner ought to 
be h without Judge or Jury.” I 
then felt it my duty to suppress my 
indignation at your foul attempt 
to influence the administration of 
justice ; but I cannet now sufficiently 
express my abhorrence of conduct so 
highly reprehensible, because I con- 
sider it as a base effort to poison the 
very seurce of justice. And I trust 
in God, I have the approbation of the 
jary, ef the ceunsel, and of every one 
that hears me, for now ordering you 
‘off the table.” 

It is impossible to describe the 
‘effect that this address had on all pre- 
‘sent. 
The counsel for the prosecution 
closed their case. The counsel for 
the prisoner declined calling any wit- 


nesses. 

The learned Judge then recapitu- 
lated the evidence with great preei- 
sion, and explained the law to the 
Jury ; who, without any hesitation, re- 
turned a verdict of Not Guilty. 


Essay on Primeval Light. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 

x, Liverpool, May 12, 1819. 

In perusing the second number 
eo new and interesting Miscellany, 

observed, in page 190, a request to 
‘correspondents, soliciting their ebser- 
vations en an important question re- 
specting the primary production of 
Light. I do not know by whom the 
difficulty proposed for solution was 
started; but as it involves in its con- 
sequences the truth or falsehood of the 
philosophy of Moses, it cannot but be 
deeply interesting to every friend of 
Revelation. 

The ph to which I allude, 
runs as follows It has uently 
been asked, ‘ How could Light 
‘duced on the first day, when the 
which is its fountain, was not created 
until. the fourth?’ To give a solution 
to this difficulty, various theories have 
been invented ; but our correspondent 

ients to w ingenuity and learning 
have hitherto resorted.. Under this 

No. 3.—VoL, L. 


Bun, | the 


impression, he observes; ‘IF should 
be to meet, in your Miscellany, 
with a satisfactory ion of this 
interesting part 6f the Scriptures.’ 
In this request we most cordially unite 
with the writer. We shall be glad to 
receive any communications on the 
subject.” 

Encouraged by ee invitation, how 
meg nt soever I may be to the 
task, I beg leave te present you with 
the folowing observations. These I 
have threwn into the form of an Essay, 
which you are at liberty to dispose of 
as you may think ae a Should the 
remarks I have made, tend in any 
degree either to elucidate the impor- 
tant Aree or to call into exercise 
the abilities of one more competent to 
the undertaking, I shall be nen af 
recompensed for the attempt which I 
thus presume to make. 

It appears from the account gi 
by Moses respecting Creation, that 
Light existed om the first day; but 
that the Sun was not called into ex- 
istence tili the feurth. This statement 
has been represented as inchuding an 
absurdity ; since it is said to make the 
effect exist several days before the 
cause was created. I am ready to ad- 
mit, that, to give a solution to this 
apparent difficulty, much learning has 
been displayed, and many theories 
have been invented. It is not, how- 
ever, altogether clear, that even the 
question itself, and also that several 
ef the opinions to which it has given 


of | birth, are not wholly founded on an 


erreneous principle. ; 

According to the manner in which 
many inquiries have been urged, the 
actual existence of the Sun seems to 
be considered, not merely necessary 
to enlighten our system, agreeably to 
the present constitution of things, as 
— by God, but as so essen- 
tially necessary in itself, that without 
the Sun, the creation of Light would 
have been absolutely impossible, even 
to omnipotent pewer. Upon what 
strange principle this singular assump- 
tion is founded, it will perhaps be dif- 


ficult to say, so as te reconcile it with 
Jecisi 


of philosophical investi- 

There can be little doubt, if the 
Almighty had been so pleased, that he 
might have omitted the creation of the 
Sun. altogether, even to the present 
hour: yet few; we conceive, would 
— presumption to assert, that 
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if this had actually been the case, he 
must therefore necessarily have been 
compelled to leave creation involved 
in total darkness. The Sun is but 
an instrument in the Divine hands. 
It has no primitive agency ; and, con- 
sequently, it can never be considered 
as so essentially necessary to the ope- 
rations of God, as to justify us in 
-asserting, that he could not have com- 
municated light without its aid. To 


suppose the Sun to be thus essentially | regul 


necessary to the commiunication of 
Light, is to make the operations of 
infinite power dependent upon the ex- 
istence or nonexistence of a passive 
instrument, which depends upon Om- 
nipotence for its being. 

It will readily be admitted, that we 
can form no just conception how Light 
could have been communicated to the 

lanetary system, if the Sun had not 
m created, and placed in the centre 

as its common fountain; but our in- 
ability to comprehend the manner, 
can never be urged as an argument 


against the fact. Weknow scarcely any 
more how Light is generated or trans- 
mitted to us, now the Sun is in actual 
existence, than we could have known, 
upon a supposition, that some other 


instrument or medium had been ap- 
pointed by infinite wisdom. 

To make the Sun antecedently ne- 
cessary to the existence of Light, is, 
in effect, to assert, that even God 
himself could not render any object 
visible,. in case the Sun were to be 
annihilated; and, consequently, when- 
ever that awful period shall arrive, 
that the Sun shall cease to shine, an 
eternity of darkness must immediatel 
succeedit. Andif we look § 
and contemplate that incomprehensi- 
ble infinity of duration, which pre- 
ceded the existence of the Sun, we 
must suppose, that no Light could enli- 
ven what may perhaps be called the 


gloom of eternal glory. But as these | gro 


are suppositions which cannot be ad- 
mitted, we must conclude, that. Light 
is not primitively dependent upon the 
Sun, but upon the eternal God alone; 
and is only to be viewed as connected 
or identified with the Sun, because 
God has appointed this for its embo- 
died medium. 

Under these circumstances, as Light 
must have been at the disposal of God, 
wholly independent of the Sun, the 
supposition that he should have caused 
' it to appear and disappear, at stated 


i does not seem to involve any 

d of absurdity to us; and certainly 
it could not have involved any kind of 
difficulty to him. 

By what primordial laws, the peri- 
odical appearance and disappearance 
of Light were regulated, none, we may 
presume, but the inhabitants of eter- 
nity can inform us. There can be 
little doubt, that, when creation took 
place, those laws by which creation is 
ated were called into being, and 
established by infinite power, wisdom, 
and goodness. The laws of nature 
belong to nature, under the appoint- 
ment of the Almighty; and may be 
included under the most comprehen- 
sive import of the term Creation. The 
laws, therefore, by which matter is 
governed, can only be said to havea 
relative existence ; and before matter 
began to exist, these laws could, as 
laws, have had no being; and when- 
ever matter shall cease to be, these 
laws will be reduced to nonentities. 

From these considerations it follows, 
that when God called creation into 
existence, instead of acting by those 
laws, to which he then imparted pri- 
mitive being, his actions must be 
resolved into some uuknown primeval 

rinciples, which perhaps will never 
é fully unfolded to finite beings in 
eternity. It was by these incompre- 
hensible principles that he gave exist- 
ence to matter and spirit; that he 
gave to Light its periodical visibility 
and concealment; and finally embo- 
died it in the centre of our system, 
where it must remain, until his infinite 
wisdom and power shall sweep this 
universe aside. 
Viewed in relation to these prinei- 
es, the great objection which has 
n urged against the philosophy of 
Moses, I conceive, wholly disappears; 
and the questions which remain, take 
their stand on a more subordinate 
und, Whether we can or cannot 
comprehend how Light could have been 
in existence before the formation of 
the Sun, is a point in which we have 
little interest. And I am inclined to 
think, that we can no more account 
for its visibility, from its being embo- 
died in the Sun, than if it had been 
wholly destitute of such a central 
source. 

The same power and wisdom which 
formed the Sun, must have formed all 
the constituent properties of which it 
is composed, It is therefore absurd 
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to imagine, that a being possessed of 
absolute perfection, could only give 
visibility to Light through the associa- 
tion of properties, which depend upon 
his power, both for their arrangement 
and their primary existence. 


As the real essence of light is un- |- 


known to mortals, we can only reason 
respecting it from general principles, 
or prosecute our inquiries on hypothe- 
tical grounds. Now, every man, whe- 
ther he admits or rejects the philoso- 
hy of Moses, must allow, since Lightis 
in existence, that it is either the effect 
of creative energy, or that it has ex- 
isted from eternity. If it be the for- 
mer, it can be nothing but a bright 
emanation from the Fatlier of Lights, 
and can know no other primary foun- 
tain. And if it be the latter, it will 
be absurd to suppose, that God did not 
ess the same power throughout his 
infinite duration, that he possessed 
when he called creation into being. 
Admitting, therefore, his power to be 
essential to his nature, it would be 
absurd to suppose, that its operations 
primitively depended on the exist- 
ence of mediums, which he has sub- 
sequently been pleased to appoint, as 
instruments in his hands. 

I am not disposed to think, that 
there is any thing extravagant in su 
posing, that the Almighty might, if he 

been so pleased, have dispensed 
with many of the instruments he uses, 
without being compeiled to withhold 
those multiplied effects which now re- 
sult from him, through their subordi- 
nate agency. But this I conceive to 
be widely different from the reveries 
of Dean Berkeley; for I have not yet 
learnt, because any thing is simply 
possible, that therefore it actually is. 
How, or in what manner, Light is em- 
bodied in the Sun,—how it inheres in 
that luminary, flows from it, or is ge- 
nerated,—I take not n me to deter- 
mine; nor do I conceive, that the dif- 
ficulty proposed for solution can be 
materially. affected by any theory 
which may be adopted to explain these 
phenomena. 

If the observations I have made, are 
sufficient to prove, that omnipotent 
energy never has been dependent; 
and that the inherent resources of an 
infinite being are inexhaustible ; I have 
advanced enough to rescue the philo- 
sophy of Moses from the sneers of 
Infidelity.—I am, Sir, your’s, most re- 
spectfully, DELTA, 


AN EPITAPH ON MRS. MASON. 
Take, holy Earth ! all that my soul holds dear ; 
Take that best gift which Heav’n so lately gave: 
To Bristol’s fount I bore with trembling care 
Her faded form ; she bow’d to taste the wave, 
And we youth, does beauty read the 


Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 

Speak, dead Mania! breathe the strain di- 
vine, 

Ev'n from the grave thou shalt have pow’r to 
charm. 

Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee ; 

Bid them in duty’s sphere as meekly move ; 

And if so fair, from vanity as free, 

As firm in friendship, as fond in love : 

Tell them, tho’ ’tis an awful thing to die, 

ae to thee,) yet the dread path once 


Heav'n lifts its everlasting portals high, 
And bids “ the pure in heart chold their God.” . 
THE REV. MR. MASON. 


[Bristol Cathedral.} 


SINGULAR PREDICTION OF AN ALGE- 
RINE MAGICIAN, 


Ir has been observed by Salamé, in 
his narrative of the English expedi- 
tion to iers in 1816, that when the 
people eld the destructive effects 
of the British cannon, they described 
their calamity, by saying, that “‘ Hell 
had opened its mouth upon them 
through the English ships.” The ac- 
tion continued about nine hours ; dur- 
ing which time, the squadron under the 
command of Lord Exmouth expended 
nearly 118 tons of gunpowder, and up- 
wards of 500 tons of shot. The damage 
sustained by the Algerines, he estimates 
at about a million sterling. The Bri- 
tish, during this tremendous conflict, 
had 160 men killed, and 692 wounded. 
Of the Algerines, the loss could not be 
ascertained with precision. Accord- 
ing to some reports, their total in 
killed and wounded amounted to 8000 ; 
others, however, reduce the number to, 
6000, to 5000, and the lowest to 4000. 
With them, the register of death is 
augmented, by the manner in which 
their wounded are abandoned, and left 
to perish. ‘‘ They have no surgeons 
to dress the wounded men directly, 
They never use the operations of tak- 
ing off arms or legs, to save the life of 
a person; but, on the contrary, they 

ut all their wounded people into a 
faége stable, till the day after the battle, 
by which, many who might have been 
saved by the inimediate amputation of 
an arm or a leg, are left to perish.” 
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“Previously to eur arrival at Al- 
iers,” says Mr. Salamé, “ they had 

ard that our fleet consisted of 
fifty sail; and then they said, ‘ Let 
them come; what can they do with. 
their fifty sail? The Spaniards once 
came here with 400 sail, and 40,000 
men, and they could not succeed 
against us.’ were, on this ac- 
count, fully persuaded that their coun- 
try was unconquerable; but at the 
same time the following curious cir- 
eumstance took place: A magician 
came and presented himself to the 
Dey, addressing him in the following 
words: 

‘The Infidels will come here with 
so great a number of ships, that they 
will oceupy all the bay from the north- 
ern to the southem cape; and they 
will take possession of the country, 
and destroy all your navy and batte- 
ries, and the city too; and they will 
kill great numbers of people, so that 
the blood will flow through the streets 
as water, and they will carry off an im- 
mense quantity of money and men. It 
will therefore be a great favour to me, 
if you will give me the wife and $ 
of that man, who certainly be 
killed, gram) at the same time with 
his hand towards the minister of the 
marine, who afterwards was beheaded 
by the Dey’s order;) or you had better, 
perhaps, give me some of those green 
dollars which you have in the Hazné, 

. 


or treasury. 

“ The Dey, on hearing this, was 
very angry with the man, and wished 
to cut his head off directly: but some 
of his ministers said, ‘ We had better 
keep him in prison, till we see whether 
his prophecy be true or not.’ The 
magician then replied, ‘ I do not care 
whether you take off my head now or 
hereafter; I am sure of what I have 
said, and you will soon see the resuit 
of it.”” He was immediately confined 
and put in chains. After the action, 
“I was told,” continues Mr. Salamé, 
“that the inhabitants took him out of 
prison, considering him as a saint; 
and therefore they were going to build 
a separate temple for him, out of 
town.” 

On the spirit of prophecy by which 
this magician was actuated, we pre- 
sume not to speculate. But it isa 
well known fact, that the Algerines de- 
livered to Lord Exmouth nearly 400,000 
dollars, and were compelled by him to 
liberate upwards of 3000 slaves. The 


city of Algiers contained more than 

000 housés, and 100,000 inhabitants. 

f these houses Mr. Salamé observes, 
“ J am sure that not one with- 
out damage.” Their navy also was 
literally destroyed, together with their 
storehouses, and part of their arsenal ; 
and their batteries were nearly levelled 
with the ground. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE. IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 


As a counterpart to the instance of 
“ Ingenious Depravity,” given in your 
first number, I take the liberty to hand 
you an example of filial piety, exhibit- 
ed in a Chin 

&e. F. Ww. 


TRUE BROTHERLY LOVE. 


‘In the commencement of the dynasty 
of the Tang, Lou-tao-tsong, who was 
disaffected to the government, being 
accused of a fault which touched his 
life, obtained leave from those who 
had him in custody, to perform the 
duties of the Jaa to one of his deceas- 
ed friends. He managed matters so 
well, that, giving his keepers the slip, 
he fled to the house of Lou-nan-hin, 
‘with whom he had a friendship, and 
there hid himself. Lou-nan-kin, 
notwithstanding the strict search: that 
was made, and the severity of the 
Court against those who conceal pri- 
soners that have escaped, would not 
betray his friend. However, the thing 
coming to be discovered, Lou-nan-kin 
was imprisoned ; and they were on the 
ge of proceeding against him, when 
is younger brother presented himself 
before the judge. “’Tis I, Sir,” said 
he, “ who have hidden the prisoner; 
’tis I who ought to die, and not my 
elder brother.” The elder maintain- 
ed, on the contrary, that his yo 
brother accused himself wrongfully, 
and was not at all culpable. 
judge, who was a person of great sa- 
gacity, sifted both parties se effectu- 
ally, that he not only discovered that 
the younger brother was innocent, but 
even made him confess it himself. 
“?Tis true, Sir,” said he, all in tears, 
“TI have accused myself falsely; but 
I had very strong reasons for so doing. 
My mother has beer dead for some 
time, and her corpse is not yet buried; 
I have a sister also, who is marriage- 
able, but is not yet disposed of: these 


things, which my brother is capable of 
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managing, I am not; and therefore 
desire todie in his stead. "Vouchsafe 
to admit my testimony.” The com- 
missioner gave an account of the whole 
affair to the Court; and the emperor, 
at his solicitation, pardoned the cri- 
minal, 


AN ANECDOTE. 


Dr. Thomas Terry, who was rather an 
uired the 
strange habit of introducing his obser- 


indifferent speaker, had 


vations on almost every subject with 
“Tsay, I say.” A lad, who 


ly took occasion to mimic the Doctor, 


and expose him to derision, Provoked 


at this unwarrantable liberty, Dr. T. 
cited him to appear before the Dean, 
in whose presence he accused him in 
the following say, say ; 
they say, you say, I say, I say I say.” 
The lad stared ; the Dean smiled ; and 
the Doctor became irritated. The 
Dean, however, after giving the boy a 
gentle reprimand, was very glad to get 
rid of the parties. 
CONSUMMATE DEPRAVITY,. 


A CERTAIN criminal, who, by repeat- 
ed offences, had forfeited his life 
to the violated laws of his country, 
received sentence of death; and a 
day, which was somewhat distant, was 
fixed for his execution. The interim 
thus allotted him, he was exhorted to 
improve, that he might be prepared 
for that world of spirits which he was 
speedily to enter. 

The hardened villain; however, in- 
stead of attending to the admonitions 
of pious humanity, contrived to send 
for a surgeon, to whom he offered his 
body for dissection after his exeoution, 
for a specified sum, provided the sur- 

would advance him the money 
immediately, that he might make him- 
self, whilst he lived, as comfortable as 
circumstances would allow. The sur- 
geon, assuring himself that no person 
could present a better title to the body 
than the wretch who offered to sell it, 
aceeded to his proposals, and actually 
paid him the money, on receiving his 
si to a written article, which 
was thought to be legal. 

After several days had elapsed, the 
surgeon hinted to a confidential friend, 
his singular bargain; and expatiated 
on the advantageous price at which he 


had no- 
ticed this singular monotony, frequent- 


had made his purehase. On hearing 
the account, and inquiring the name 
of the culprit, he shook his head, say- 
ing, ‘‘ I am very apprehensive that 

has tricked you, even while under sen- 
tence of death. - For if it be the cri- 


that the apprehensions of his friend 
were but too well founded. The mis-- 
creant had the effrontery to confess 
the fact; and, having spent nearly all 
the money, and being placed beyond 
the dominion of law, exulted in this 
~— triumph of his detestable inge-- 
ty. 


GENUINE DISINTERBSTEDNESS. 
AN ANECDOTE. 

THE circumstances of Metastasio, the 
Italian poet, were, at a certain period 
of his life, far from being uent, 
During this time he was known at 
Vienna in no other character, than 
that of an assistant writer for the 
Opera, under Apostolo Zeno. He. 
contrived, however, to contract an in- 
timacy with a gentleman of fortune, , 
who dying shortly after, left him the 
sum of £15,900 sterling. No sooner 
was Metastasio in-the possession of 
this wealth, than he repaired to Bo- 
logna, in search of some poor relations. 
Having discovered such as he thought 
the most deserving, he related to them 
the unexpected liberality of his de- 
ceased friend. He then observ 
that “as he had bequeathed to him 
the whole of his fortune, he could only 
consider himself as an executor in 
trust, and that he should not be satis. 
fied until he had made an equal divi- 
sion among them.” ‘This was accord- 
ingly done, without the least reserva- 
tion in his own favour. 


AN ANECDOTE, RELATED BY DR. SYDAL, 
BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 

A person of his College (Co 

Christi, Cambridge,) who had caver 
been famed for critical acumen, 
asserted on a particular occasion, be- 
fore a large company, that in some 
countries there were animals several 
miles | This being the first time 


that any of the persons present had 
heard of the strange yheubenenen, 


in chains.” On hearing this, the sur- 

geon repaired to the condemned cell, - fy 
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their countenances assumed an ap- 
which indicated that they 

ubted the fact. This the assertor 
perceived ; but, to remove all their sus- 
picions, he assured them, that if they 
would come to his chambers, he would 
demonstrate the truth of what he had 
asserted. In a few days several per- 
sons went; when the learned gentle- 
man, with much confidence, took out 
his compasses, and to a 
map hanging up in his room. e 
then the dimensions 
of an animal that had been engraven 
by way of ornament, and then apply- 
ing his com s to the scale of miles 
exclaimed, “‘ Look there, Gentlemen, 
this animal is at least three miles long, 
and there are others of greater dimen- 


SINGULAR FESTIVAL. 
Festival of Marnangen, celebrated on the 
coast of Malabar. 


Accorp1Nné to an account of this fes- 
tival, published by Mr. Hamilton in 
1727, it was celebrated every twelfth 
year. He gives us to understand, 
that, when ceremonies by which 
this season is distinguished drew to a 
close, it was customary for four men, 
who were willing to risk their lives in 
so daring an attempt, to attack the 
chief while surrounded with all his 

ards, who were armed, and prepared 
‘or his defence. In this attack, the 
death of these victims of heroic en- 
thusiasm and folly, was almost inevit- 
able. Their only hope of reward de- 
pended upon their actually reaching 
and killing the chief, in which case his 
vacant throne became their recom- 


sions.” 


It appears from more recent ac- 
counts, that this bloody sport is still 
kept alive; but that the practice is 
less frequent than it was formerly ; and 
to this, perhaps, the following inci- 
dent may in some degree have contri- 
buted. About half a century since, a 
Zamorin who held the crown, was ex- 
| ey to the most imminent danger, 
rom the unexampled valour and 
prowess of a Nair chief, who daringly 
risked his life in the unequal conflict, 
Proceeding with invincible strength, 
resolution, and courage, he cut down, 
with incredible fury, every one who 
attempted to thwart his progress. In 
this career of bloody glory, he had as- 
cended some steps of orin’s throne, 


when a Mapilla priest threy himself 
in his way, to give the king @oppor- 
tunity of saving himself by t. 
INTERESTING QUERIES TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a letter 
from Chester, dated May 4th, 1819, 
containing some interesting questions, 
which we are requested to insert in the 
Magazine. In compliance 
with his solicitation, we select what 
we think the more important, and 
shall be glad to receive communica- 
tions, which he may deem satisfac- 


tory. 
What is ious of 
rope, particularly » Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy? Of other places, 
the correspondence of our Bible Com- 
mittee furnishes a fair aceount. By 
the religious state of these nations, I 
do not mean to ask whether the major 
are Catholics, or Lutherans; but 
to what extent infidelity prevails, and 
what progress Protestantism is making 

among them. 

2. What is the disposition of those 
in authority towards the. general cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures, in 
their respective provinces ? 

3. Is liberty of conscience telerated 
in any of these States? and to what 
extent in each? 

4. Is the Inquisition exercising its 
malicious engines of cruelty and re- 
venge in any of the continental domi- 
nions of Europe? of what kinds are 
its punishments ; with what rigour are 
they inflicted; and to what extent? 

5. What is the dominion of this 
horrid tribunal in the eastern and 
western hemispheres? Is the power of 
the Inquisition increasing or diminish- 
ing throughout the world? . 

6. What degree of attachment, or 
of dissaffection, prevails among the 
people towards their respective doc- 
trines, and ecclesiastical governments? 

7. Is there any work in circulation, 
on the accuracy of which I can de- 
pend for information, in reply to.the 
preceding questions? 

An answer to any of the above 
queries, will, I doubt not, excite in the 
bosoms of many of your readers, @ 
great degree of thankfulness to’ God, 
when they are led to compare their re- 
ligious and civil liberties with those of 
other nations; and in none more 50, 
than in that of your ohomiony servant, 

UNIUS, 
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Description of the British Facilitator, or Cravelling Car, 


fprented by B. Smythe, Surveyor, Liverpool, January 25th, 1819. 


Fig. 
b 


h 
i— 
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In the following explanation, the same 
letters in both figures stand for the 
same parts ef the machine. 

Fig. 1 is the plan, and fig. 2 the ele- 
vation. 

aa are the treaders, upon which the 
whole weight of the body and the 
strength of the knees are exerted. bb 
are the large, and c ¢ the small drum 
wheels, round which the straps ee must 
pass, for forcing the two hindmost 
wheels forward, by which the car is 
put in motion, and propelled forward 
at any required speed, we to 
the difference in the diameters of the 
four drum wheels, and the weight of 
the person car. f is 
the small guiding wheel, on the fore- 
part of the car, that turns within an 


op frame, which moves on a pivot, 
4 


of th fi es In guiding 
of tle frame at gg. 

the car, this wheel & wn cither to 
the right or left by the strap ii, which 
passes through a sheave at the right 
and left extremity of the cross bar hh. 
The other end of the strap is fastened 
to the end of an iron rod, which moves 
on a centre, passing through the mid- 
dle of the rest-board kk, as described 
in fig. 1, by the dotted lines. Fig 3 is 
a side view of one of the treaders, the 
sheave at o turns upon the bolt, whilst 
the open part of the treader moves 
backwards and forwards in the act of 
treading, so as to cause the cranks nn 
to turn the centres at every revolution 
of the crank wheel with move ease, 
and by which a fly wheel may be dis- 
pensed with. 
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~ gear, by the means commonly used in 


_telligible, proceeds to examine such 


well know, although the muscular ex- 


Smythe’s Travelling Car.—Memoir of Crichton. 


The two drum wheels upon the axle 
‘of the two hindmost wheels are each | 
in two parts ; the one part fixed, and 
‘the other loose in the centre, for the 
purpose of being thrown in and out of 


ascending and descending the hills, 
the wheels having different diameters 
for increasing the power when ascend- 
ing a hill, and lessening the speed, 
which may be more distinctly per- 
ceived, by observing the opening be- 
tween the loose and the fixed drum 
wheels, p. p. fig. 1. 

Mr. Smythe having given the pre- 
vious description of his car, and ex- 

i its various , in a manner 
which hé hopes will be sufficiently in- 


‘objections as he thinks may render the 
use of his invention impracticable. 
The objections which appear to him 
formidable, are only two in number ; 
and these he states and meets in the 
following manner. 

At the first view of this machine, it 
may be conjectured, that an ascent 
over steep hills will be extremely diffi- 
cult. This, in a certain degree, Mr. 
Smythe allows; but he contends, that 
for this additional labour, the traveller 
is amply repaid in his descent, since 
he may then sit at ease, doing no- 
thing more than guiding the machine, 
and pressing with his feet on the tread- 
ing boards, to prevent the motion from 
becoming too rapid. The difficulty of 
ascending a hill, he observes, may in a 
great measure be obviated, by put- 
ting a smali dram wheel on the end of 
the crank, and a large one on the axle 
of the two hinder wheels. 
enable the traveller to force the ma- 
chine up the steepest hills, but his 
motion will be proportionably slow. 
On some occasions, it would perhaps 
be more advisable for the traveller to 
drag his car over very steep parts, as 
the change of position will give him a 
very different movement, and prepare 
him, like rest, for new exertions when 
he again mounts his machine. The ad- 
vantages resulting from these changes, 
he illustrates by observing, that all 
who are acquainted with the labour of 
horses employed in drawing carriages, 


ertion of ascending a hill is exceed- 
ingly great, such is the compensation 
that variation affords, that many more 
horses are lost in regularly i 


This will | 


passing 
over long level roads, than in travel-. 


be over such as are diversified with 
ills and valleys. 
' The second objection Mr. Smythe 


thinks will be urged on this ground, 
that “‘ the labour constantly required, 
in stepping on the board to propel the 
machine forward, will be equal to that 
of walking over the same space in the 
same time.” To this he answers as 
foHews. “ By regulating the diameter 
of the two drum wheels, so as to give 
the two hindmost ones four revolutions 
for one of the crank wheel, the ma- 


} chine will be carried over the ground 


at the rate of eight miles per hour, 
while the traveller only steps as many 
times, at ten inches each step, as 
would be required for him to walk 
three miles in the same time. If any 
person should still consider this mo- 
derate speed of stepping as hard la- 
bour, I must refer him to those who 
are acquainted with the manufacturers 
of sailcloth. They will tell him, that 
their weavers support the whole weight 
of their bodies upon two narrow pieces 
of wood, during the whole day, with- 
out much fatigue, and without more 
rest than will be had in this machine, 
when resting the arms upon the board 
for guiding the car. These are all the 
objections of any weight, that, accord- 
ing to my view, can possibly be made 
against the practical utility of the ma- 
chine. I shall therefore leave it, with 
the observations I have made, to the 
inspection of the public.” 


MEMOIR OF THE CELEBRATED MR. JAMES 
CRICHTON, GENERALLY DESIGNATED 
“THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” 


In the preceding number of this work 
we introduced to the. notice of out 
readers, some account of the Rev. 
Samuel Lee, now Professor .of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. By 
Archdeacon Corbett, Mr. Lee has been 
com to the much-celebrated 
James Crichton, who was, not with- 
out reason, considered as a prodigy of 
learning, and as the wonder of the age 
in which he lived; and it may be 
doubted, if another individual ean be 
found, since the days of Crichton to 
the present hour, in the higher walks 
of learning, with whom the Professor 
could be so justly com As con- 
temporaries with Mr. , & few indi- 
viduals may be discovored, a compati- 
son with whom, would confer no dis 
grace on the learned Professor. Buta 
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these are alike running their literary 
career of glory, we can only mark their 
progress in attainments, or, “on weak 
wings, from far pursue their flight.” 
Several have already ascended high on 
the mountain of fame; but their like- 
nesses cannot be taken until the 
become stationary, when death sh 
have put a period to their toils. 

“ These suns of glory please not till they set.” 

There is something remarkable in the 
manner in which these gems of litera- 
ture and science rise above the intel- 
lectual horizon, to display their bril- 
liancy before us, and spangle in our 
sight. It is not, indeed, to be expect- 
ed, that every age should teem with 
prodigies. Greece had long existed, 
before it produced a Homer or an 
Aristotle; and Rome, before it gave 
birth to Caesar or Virgil. England had 
long been a nation, before a Newton 
or a Locke ap . Between the 
days of Crichton and those of Lee, 
upwards of two hundred years have 
elapsed ; and the world has produced 
but one Columbus to the present hour. 

Mr. James Crichton, according to 
the generality of his biographers, was 
born in the year 1551 ; but Lord Buchan 
fixes the time of his nativity in the 
month of August 1560. It is admit- 
ted by all, that this celebrated man 
was a native of Scotland ; but although 
Perth has in general been considered 
as his birth-place, even this circum- 
stance has been perplexed with con- 
flicting opinions. Of his ancestors the 
accounts are equally diversified. Some 
assert that his father, Robert Crichton, 
commanded the army of Queen Mary 
at the battle of Langside: others state, 
with equal confidence, that he was 
Lord Advocate of Scotland from 1560 
to 1573. His mother’s name was 
Elizabeth Stewart, the only daughter 
of Sir James Stewart, of Beath, a de- 
scendant of Robert duke of Albany, 
the third son of king Robert the 
Second. Relying on his pedigree, the 
subject of this memoir was accustom- 
ed to boast, when he displ — his 
astonishing uirements in foreign 
countries, of hie lineal descent from 
the Scottish kings. — 

At what time Mr. James Crichiton 
began his studies, we are not inform- 
ed; neither have we any satisfactory 
accounts-when those diversified powers 
of his mind, on which all Europe gazed 
with admiration, first appeared to ex- 
cite attention. The primary rudiments 
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of his grammatical education were 
received at Perth ; after which he stu- 
died philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrew. In that University, his 
tutor was the celebrated John Ruther- 
ford, a professor, famous for his learn- 
ing, and distinguished by four books, 
which he had written on Aristotle’s 
Logic, and a commentary on his Poet- 
ics. But it is not to this professor 
alone, that the honour of forming this 
extraordinary character is to be ascri- 
bed. Manutius, who calls Crichton 
first cousin to the king, says, that he 
was educated with James I. under 
Buchanan, Hepburn, and Robertson, 
as well as under Rutherford. We can- 
not doubt, from the favourable cir- 
cumstances under which Crichton 
entered life, that the best masters were 
assigned him that could be procured 
in every department of learning. 
Under their tuition, and through the 
native vigour of his understanding, he 
had acquired a knowledge of ten dif- 
ferent languages, and had run through 
the whole circle of the sciences, by the 
time he had attained the twentieth 
year of his age. Arducus, however, 
as these varied pursuits may seem to 
common minds, they occupied a part 
only of Crichton’s attention. A por- 
tion of his time was devoted to music, 
in the knowledge of which he made an 
astonishing proficiency. He learnt to 
play on various instruments ; and im- 
ved himself, to the highest degree, 
in dancing, fencing, singing, and horse- 
manship. 
Having made himself master of 
these various acquirements, he left 
his native land, and, proceeding to 
Paris, introduced himself to the literati 
of that city in the following manner. 
On his arrival he caused six placards 
to be fixed on the gates of the schools, 
halls, and colleges, belonging to the 
University, and on all the pillars and 
posts of the houses inhabited by men 
most renowned for literature and sci- 
ence, inviting all who thought them- 
selves well versed in any art, to meet 
and dispute with him in the college of 
Navarre, on that day six weeks, by 
nine in the morning. this chal- 
lenge, which was according to the 
practice of the age, he declared him- 
self ready to arswer any question 
which should be proposed Ay rm on 
any art or science, in any of = — 
following ianguages, viz. Hebrew, 
— Arabic, Greek, Latin, Span- 
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ish, French, Italian, English, Dutch, 
Flemish, and Sclavonian; and this 
either in prose or verse, at the choice 
of his antagonist. 

Bold as this challenge may appear, 
instead of devoting himself to the mi- 
nute examination of the various arti- 
cles contained in its comprehensive 


had risked his reputation, his time was 
chiefly spent in hunting, hawking, tilt- 
ing, vaulting, riding, tossing the pike, 
handling the musket, and such mili- 
tary feats and athletic exercises ; and, 
when tired with these, the interim was 
filed up in domestic engagements, 
such as balls, concerts of music, vocal 
and instrumental, cards, dice, and 
tennis, together with such diversions 
as frequently occupy the mind of 
youth. A mode of conduct, apparently 
so inconsistent with the character he 
had assumed in his placards, the stu- 
dents of the University were at a loss 
how to interpret. And so provoked 
were they at the insolence of this dar- 
ing foreigner, that, beneath the pla- 
card which was fixed on the gate at 
Navarre, they caused the following 
words to be written :—“ If you would 
meet with this monster of perfection, 
to make search for him either in the 
tavern or the brothel is the readiest 
way to find him.” ; 

But notwithstanding this wild dissi- 
pation, when the appointed day ar- 
rived, Crichton appeared in the college 
of Navarre, and engaged in a dispu- 
tation, which lasted from nine in the 
morning until six inthe evening. And 
so well did he acquit himself, that the 
President, after expatiating on the 
many rare and excellent endowments 
which God had bestowed upon him, 
rose from his chair, and, accompanied 
by four of the most eminent professors 
of the University, presented him with 
a.diamond ring, and a purse full of 
gold, as a testimony of their high ap- 
probation. On what subjects these 
antagonists disputed, we have not 
been informed; neither is it known 
with certainty in what languages they 
addressed each other. We are only 
told, that the interview ended amidst 
the reiterated aeclamations and huzzas 
of the tors ; and that this con- 


quest obtained for him the appella- 
tion of “ Tue ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” 
It has been added, to the preceding 
account, that so little was he fatigued 


Louvre, on the ensuing day, and en- 
gaging in a tilting match, an exercise 
then much in use, carried off the ring 
fifteen times successively, and broke 
as many lances, in the presence of 
some princes of the French court, and 
of a great many ladies, whose ap- 
plauses were deemed a glorious re- 
ward, by all the heroes of chivalry. 

Of Crichton’s exploits in Paris, the 
following account has been given by 
Mackenzie, and translated by Pen- 
nant, from the testimony of an author 
whom they consider as an eye-witness. 
“ There came to the college of Na- 
varre, a young man of twenty years of 
age, who was perfectly well seen in 
all the sciences, as the most learned 
masters of the University acknow- 
ledged. In vocal and instrumental 
music, none could excel him ; in paint- 
ing and drawing in colours, none could 
equal him. In military feats he was 
most expert; and could play with the 
sword so dexterously with both his 
hands, that no man could fight him. 
When he saw his enemy or antagonist, 
he would throw himself upon him at 
one jump of twenty or twenty-four feet 
distance. He was master of arts, and 
disputed with us in the schools of the 
college, on medicine, the civil and canon 
law, and theology. And, although we 
were above fifty in number, besides 
about three thousand who were present, 
so pointedly and learnedly he answered 
to all the questions which were pro- 
posed to him, that none but they who. 
were present can believe it. He spoke 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and other 
languages, most politely. He was 
likewise a most, excellent horseman; 
and, truly, if a man should live a hun- 
dred years, without eating, Pree 
or sleeping, he could not attain to 
man’s knowledge,- which struck us 
with a panic fear, for he knew more 
than human nature can well bear. He 
overcame four of the doctors of the 
church ; for in learning none could 
contest with him; and he was thought 
to be Antichrist.” 

Having thus obtained in Paris the 
victory for which he contended, Crich- 
ton next repaired to Rome, where he 
affixed a placard upon all the eminent 
places of the city, in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Nos Jacobus Crictonus Scotus, 
cua Rei ex iso re- 

imus.” Inacity which abound- 
ed with scholastic learning and wit, 


with the dispute, that he went to the 
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of presumption, soon became the sub- 
ject of a pasquinade. Rome, it has 
mn said, was at this time much in- 
fested with mountebanks, jugglers, and 
other empirics; and those who felt 
indignant at the placard of Crichton, 
endeavoured to ridicule him, by clas- 
sifying him with the quacks. Desig- 
nating him by the neuter gender, their 
uinade was to the following effect : 
* And he that will see it, let him repair 
to the sign of the Falcon, and i¢ shall 
be shewn.” Boccalini, who was then 
at Rome, says, that the appearance of 
this paper had such an effect upon 
him, that, with indignant feelings, he 
almost immediately left the city, where 
he had been so grossly insulted, in 
being compared to the impostors 
who could only amuse the vulgar. 
Mackenzie, however, asserts, that in- 
stead of bei..g discouraged, he appear- 
ed at the time and place appointed ; 
and, in the presence of the Pope, many 
Cardinals, Bishops, and Doctors of 
Divinity, and Professors of all the Sci- 
ences, displayed such wonderful proofs 
of his universal knowledge, that he ex- 
cited a degree of astonishment equal 
to that which had marked his career in 
Paris. 

From Rome, Crichton proceeded to 
Venice, in which place he appears to 
have been reduced to much distress ; 
but whether this arose from any mental 
depression, from bodily indisposition, 
or from embarrassment of circum- 
stances, is not clearly expressed. The 
reality of his distress he has stated in 
a poem, the principal design of which 
was, to obtain a favourable reception 
in the city ; and more particularly so, 
with Aldus Manutius, a celebrated 
critic. On presenting his verses, Ma- 
nutius was struck with an agreeable 


thought, the display of intellect, and the 
brilliancy of genius, which they exhibit- 
ed. And, upon conversing with the au- 
thor, he was so filled with admiration on 
finding him intimately acquainted with 
almost every subject, that he intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of the 
principal men of learning and note in 
Venice. 

Thus recommended, he contracted 
an intimate friendship with Manutius, 
Massa, Speronius, Donatus, and va- 
rious others, to whom he presented 
several poems, in commendation of the 
university and city. Three of these 


time he was introduced to the Doge 
and Senate, in whose presence he 
delivered a speech, fraugh 
much beauty and eloquence, and ac- 
companied with such gracetulness of 
person and manners, that he received 
the thanks of that illustrious body ; 
and nothing was talked about for some 
time, through the city, but this rara 
avis in terris,—this prodigy in nature. 
In this city, also, he held various dis- 
putations, on theology, philosophy, 
and mathematics, with the most emi- 
nent professors, and before vast con- 
courses of people. The talents which 
he displayed on these occasions, gave 
such publicity to his reputation, that 
multitudes repaired to Venice from 
distant parts, that they might have an 
opportunity of seeing and hearing a 
man, whose abilities were considered _ 
as almost super-human. 

Adorned with all the laurels of lite- 
rature which Venice could bestow, 
Crichton next removed to Padua, the 
university of which was, at this time, 
in high repute. On the day after his 
arrival, there was a general meeting 
of all the learned men which this place 
could boast; but on what occasion 
they were convened, we are not in- 
formed. The fame us Crichton, how- 
ever, gained him an admission into 
this learned assembly, whom he imme- 
diately addressed in an extemporary 
poem, in praise of the city, of the 
university, and of the company that 
had honoured him with their presence. 
Having finished this introductory ad- 
dress to the admiration of all present, 
he disputed during six hours with the 
most celebrated professors, on various 
subjects of learning. It was during 
this debate, that he exposed the errors 
of Aristotle and his commentators, 
with so much solidity, acuteness, and 
modesty, that the admirers of this phi- 
losopher were astonished at his ac- 
uirements, and even filled with pro- 
ound admiration. Before they sepa- 
rated, he delivered, extempore, an 
oration in praise of Ignoranee, which 
he conducted with so much ingenuity, 
and expressed with such elegance, that 
his hearers were almost overwhelmed 
with amazement. This display of his 
learning and talents took place on the 
14th of March, 1581, in the house of 
Jacobus Aloysius Cornelius. 

As several persons of considerable 
rank, who were absent on the above 


memorable day, expressed their: re- 
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gret on this occasion, Crichton appoint- 
ed another, to meet any opponents who 
might be disposed to encounter him ; 
merely to comply with their earnest 
solicitations, and to afford them grati- 
fication.. Whether this meeting ever 
took place, seems rather uncertain. 
Manutius asserts, that some circum- 
stances. occurred which prevented it ; 
but Imperialis observes, from informa- 
tion communicated by his father, whe 
was presént on the occasion, that 
Crichton was formidably opposed by 
Archangelus Mercenarius, a famous 
philosopher, but that the young fo- 
reigner was finally victorious, and 
obtained the plaudits of the auditors, 
and the approbation even of his anta- 
ist. 


gonis 

But this tide of popular applause 
was not without its corresponding eddy. 
Mortified at being foiled by this youth- 
ful stranger, many, even among the 
learned, envied both his fame and me- 
rit, and did not hesitate to. resort to 
artifices, which, they imagined, would 
lessen his reputation. Crichton was 
not ignorant of these contrivances ; 
and, conscious of his own transcend- 
‘ent abilities and attainments, he re- 
solved to give all who were inclined to 
detract from his merit, a convincing 
proof of his decided superiority. He 
therefore caused a paper to be fixed 
on the gates of St. John’s and St. 
Paul’s churches, in which he offered 
to. prove, before the university, that 


both Aristotle and his followers had- 


fallen into almost innumerable -errors ; 
and that the latter had failed in ex- 
plaining the philosophy of their mas- 
ter, and. had erred in their applica- 
tion of his principles to theological 
subjects. He. engaged, likewise, to 
refute the theories of several -mathe- 
matical professors ; offered to dispate 
with any one on all the scjences; and 
promised to answer whatever might be 
proposed to him, or objected against 
what he should advance. All this he 
engaged to do, either in the common 
logical way, or by numbers and mathe- 
matical figures; or, in case his anta- 
gonists should prefer it, in no less than 
one hundred sorts of verses. 

The men who had been secretly con- 
triving how to undermine his reputa- 
tion, beheld this challenge with strange 
emotions. From the presumption 
which it displayed, they flattered them- 
selves: with an easy conquest ; but 
from the talents which Crichton had 


en all former oceasions manifested, 
and his being constantly victorious, 
they became intimidated, and hesi- 
tated to accept the summons they had 
provoked. They had, however, pro- 
ceeded too far to retreat; and there- 
fore nothing remained but for them to 
collect their forces, and meet him 
agreeably to his proposal. Manutius 
informs us, that the meeting took place 
at the time appointed ; that the dispu- 
tations continued for three days; and 
that Crichton, during the whole con- 
test, supported his credit, and main- 
tained his propositions with so much 
spirit and energy, and apparently with 
so little fatigue, that he obtained, from 
an unusual concourse of people, such 
acclamations and° praises as were 
scarcely ever before received by man. 

Nor were the bodily powers, acti- 
vity, and skill, of this astonishing 
man less conspicuous, than those ener- 
gies by which his mind was distin- 
guished. Of these, also, he has given 
some surprising proofs in his various 
exploits. 

It happened much about this time, 
that a famous gladiator, who, in his 
travels, had foiled the most able fen- 
cers in Europe, and lately killed three 
men who had entered the lists against 
him, took up his residence in Mantva. 
The duke, under whose promised pro- 
tection he had taken shelter, on find- 
ing that he had afforded an asylum to a 
troublesome inmate, by whom the in- 
habitants were much annoyed, did not 
hesitate to manifest his regret: but 
having pledged his word, which he 
could neither recall nor violate, no way 
remained to release the public from 
this sanctioned pest, but that of find- 
ing some person who would dare to 
meet him in single combat. 

Crichton having been informed of 
the fact, in connection with its various 
cireumstances, voluntarily offered his 
services, not only to drive the mur- 
derer from Mantua, but to prevent his 
remaining in any part of Italy. He 
therefore made a proposal to fight him 
for fifteen hundred pistoles. The 
duke, though anxious to be delivered 
from his troublesome intruder, was 
unwilling that the valuable life of 
Crichton should be placed in compe- 
tition with that of such a barbarous 
adventurer. But having been in- 
formed that he was as capable of ap- 
pearing in feats of arms, as im scien- 
tific disquisitions, he gave his consent, 
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that he should undertake to meet the 
combatant. Affairs being arranged, 
and the day appointed, the whole 
court assembled to witness the issue 
of this singular conflict. . In the com- 
mencement of this encounter, Crich- 
ton stood wholly on the defensive; 
while his antagonist assailed him with 
such eagerness and fury, that in a 
short time he became exhausted. This 
Crichton soon perceived; and avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity, attack- 
ed him in return, with so much skill 
and resolution, that he was unable to 
withstand the assault. The weapons 
with which they fought were rapiers, 
then but newly brought into use; but 
so far had Crichton made himself 
master of this instrument of death, 
that he ran his antagonist through the 
body three times, and saw him fall 
dead at his feet. The spectators on 
perceiving this victory, uttered than- 
ders of applause, making the earth 
resound with their united acclama- 
tions. And although many present 
were much skilled in the use of arms, 
they united in declaring, that they had 
never seen art grace nature, or nature 
second the precepts of art, in so lively 
a manner as the events of this day 
had exhibited before their eyes. Crieh- 
ton in the meanwhile, to prove. that 
his generosity was equal to his -skill 
and courage, distributed the fifteen 
hundred pistoles which he had won by 
his valour, among the widows of ‘the 
three men who had lost their lives in 
fighting with the gladiator whom he 
had slain. 

Pleased with this bloody perform- 
ance, the duke of Mantua is said im- 
mediately to have chosen Crichton, as 
preceptor to his son Vincentio di Gon- 
zaga, who is represented as a youth 
of a turbulent disposition, and a dis- 
solute life. This appointment was 
pleasing to the court, and highly flat- 
tering to the vanity of the victor ; who, 
to testify his gratitude, and to contri- 
bute to their diversion, is said to have 
framed a comedy in which he exposed 
to ridicule,.the foibles, weaknesses, 
and defects of the several employments 
in which men were engaged. The 
composition was regarded, as one of 
the most ingenious satires that was 
ever made upon mankind. In the 
performance of this comedy, Crichton 
is represented as sustaining no less 
than fifteen characters in his own va 


Gates the philosopher, the 
the mathematician, the 
the soldier, with such an inimitable 


grace, that every time he d on 
the theatre, he seemed to be a differ- 
ent person. 


But it was not long after he had sus- 
tained these various characters, in the 
comedy which he had composed for 
public entertainment, before he be- 
came the subject of a dreadful tragedy, 
which furnished a melancholy occasion 
for lamentation. 

It happened one night, during the 
time of carnival, as he was 
along the streets of Mantua, playing 
upon his guitar, that he was attacked 
by six persons in masks. He imme- 
diately drew his weapon to defend 
himself; and soon convinced his as- 
sailants, that they had something more 
than an ordinary person with whem to 
contend. In this conflict, when they 
found they were unable to stand their 
ground, their leader, being disarmed, 
pulled off his mask, and begged his 
life, telling him that he was Prince 
Gonzaga his pupil. Crichton, on mak- 
ing this discovery, fell upon his knees, 
and expressed much concern for his 
mistake; all that what he had 
done was only in his own defence, and 
that if Gonzaga had 
his life, he was always master of it. 
Having said this, he took his sword, 
and ‘holding it by the point, presented 
the handle to the prince, who instantly 
received it, and, with a degree of bar- 
barous meanness, that will always be 
associated with his name, immediately 
stabbed Crichton to the heart. 

On the causes which led to this bru- 
tal action, various conjectures have 
been started. ‘Some have imagined, 
that it arose from the mortification of 
being foiled, disarmed, and discovered, 
and being obliged to beg for his life. 
Others have ed, that it was no- 
thing more than the effect of a drunken 
frolic, in which the passions assumed 
the dominion overreason. And cthers 
have intimated, that it was the effect 
of jealousy, Gonzaga being suspicious 
that Crichton was more in favour than 
himself, with a lady whom he passion- 
ately loved. In one point, however, 
all who have recorded these transac- 
tions mutually , namely, ‘that 
Crichton lost his life in this rencon- 
tre; but whether the meeting was pre- 
meditated on the part of prince 


son. Among the rest, he acted the 


and his associates, or purely as acci- 
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dental as it was on that of Crichton, 
we have no means of ascertaining. 
The time when this disastrous event 
took place, is said, by the generality of 
his biographers, to have been early in 
July, 1583; but Lord Buchan thinks 
it to have happened one year earlier. 
The difference is still greater with re- 
gard to his age, when he was thus as- 
sassinated. The common accounts 
declare, that he was killed in his thirty- 
second year; but Imperialis asserts, 
that he was only in his twenty-second ; 
and in this he is confirmed by the tes- 
timony of Lord Buchan. 
- There is nothing marvellous in sup- 
posing that the tragical end of Crich- 
ton should excite a very great, and 
very general lamentation. Sir Thomas 
Urquhart says, that the whole court of 
Mantua went into mourning for him, 
and continued so for three quarters of 
a year; that the epitaphs and elegies 
which were composed on his death, 
some of which were stuck upon his 
hearse, would exceed, if collected, the 
bulk of Homer’s works ; and that for a 
long time afterwards, his picture was to 
be seen in most of the bed-chambers 
and galleries of the Italian nobility, 
exhibiting him on horseback, with a 
lance ‘in one hand and a book in the 
other. The same author, in giving a 
delineation of his character, observes 
as follows. ‘“‘ He gained the esteem 
of kings and princes by his magnani- 
mity and knowledge ; of noblemen and 
mtlemen, by his courtliness and 
reeding ; of knights, by his honour- 
able deportment and pregnancy of 
wit; of the rich, by his affability and 
good fellowship; of the poor, by his 
munificence and liberality ; of the old, 
by his constancy and wisdom; of the 
young, by his mirth and gallantry; of 
the learned, by his universal know- 
ledge ; of the soldiers, by his valour 
and courage; of the merchants and ar- 
tificers, by his upright dealing and his 
honesty ; and of the fair sex, by his 
beauty and handsomeness, in which 
respect he was a master-piece of na- 
ture.” 

Romantic as the accounts which we 
have given of Crichton, and extrava- 
gant as the testimony of Urquhart may 
appear, they are rather augmented 
than diminished by the memoir of 
Imperialis, his Italian biographer. 
“ He was,” says this writer, ‘‘ the won- 
der of the last age; the prodigious 


production of nature; the glory and 


ornament of Parnassus, in a stupen- 
dous and unusual manner; and that, 
in the judgment of the learned world, 
he was the phoenix of literature ; and 
rather a shining particle of the divine 
mind and majesty, than a model of 
what could be attained by human in- 
dustry. What can more exceed our 
comprehension, than that Crichton, 
in the 2ist year of his age, should be 
master of ten different languages, 
and perfectly well versed in philoso- 
phy, mathematics, theology, : litera- 
ture, and all other sciences? Besides, 
was it ever heard, in the whole com- 
pass of the globe, that to these extra- 
ordinary endowments of the mind,- 
should be added a singular skill in 
fencing, dancing, singing, riding, and 
in the exércise of every gymnastic art? 
Nature, in grief for the loss of the 
wonder she had produced, threatened 
never more to confer such honour upon 
mankind.” Bayle says, that “ Crich- 
ton was one of the greatest prodigies 
of wit that ever lived:” and Foelix 
Astolfus bears testimony to his “ won- 
derful memory.” 

As the vast learning and extraordi- 
nary abilities which have been ascrib- 
ed to Crichton by his biographers, 
seem to partake in no small degree of 
the marvellous, it was necessary to 
introduce the names of such authors as 
vouch for the authenticity of the facts 
which they have recorded. How far 
their statements partake of hyperbole, 
we have no means of knowing with 
indubitable certainty. Some circum- 
stances there are, which disfigure this 
luminous picture with visible shadows. 
His comedy has been represented as 
“one of the most ingenious satires 
that was ever made upon mankind ;” 
and yet it does not appear that this . 
unparalleled composition is now in 
existence. Neither can we learn, that 
any sallies of his wit, that any bril- 
liancy of thought, or any specimens 
of his elegant diction, have been pre- 
served, to amaze posierity with the 
brightness of their coruscations, their 
sublimity, or their beauty. 

Several of his biographers have 
given to the world a formal catalogue 
of his works ; but the only productions 
of his pen which have ever been com- 
mitted to the press, are four Latin 
poems. The catalogue appears to con- 
sist of heads of the various topics on. 
which he declaimed or disputed, iv 
the public exhibition of his talents. 
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“« One important method yet remains, | scription. 
by which we may be enabled to form a | to 
jadgment of Crichton’s genius; and | of 
rusal of the four 

ms of his, which are still extant. 

t is, however, to be feared, that these 
will not exhibit him in a very high 
point of view. Some fancy, perhaps, 
may be thought to be displayed in the 
longest of his poems, which was writ- 
ten on occasion of his approach to the 
He there represents 
a Naiad as rising up before him, and, 


that is, from a 


city of Venice. 


by the order of t 


tion, even with regard to quantity. 

“ What, then, is the opinion which, 
on the whole, we are to form of the 
‘ Admirable Crichton’? It is evident 
that he was a youth of such lively 
parts, as excited great admiration, 
and high expectations with regard to 
his future attainments. He appears to 
have had a fine person, to have been 
adroit in his bodily exercises, to have 
possessed a peculiar facility in learn- 
ing languages, to have enjoyed a re- 
markably quick and retentive memory, 
and to have excelled in a power of 
declamation, a fluency of speech, and 
a readiness of reply. His knowledge, 
likewise, was probably very uncom- 
mon for his years; and this, in con- 
junction with his other qualities, ena- 
bled him to shine in public disputa- 
tion, But whether his knowledge were 
accurate or profound, may justly be 
questioned; and it may equally be 
doubted, whether he would have arisen 
to any extraordinary degree of emi- 
nence in the literary world. It will 
always be reflected upon with regret, 
that his early and untimely death pre- 
vented this matter from being brought 
to the test of experiment.”—Biogra- 
plia Britannica, vol. 4, p. 456. 

But the shades thus introduced, to 
diversify the picture of Crichton’s cha- 
racter, may, perhaps, be as much too 
deep, as the previous colouring was 
too brilliant. It cannot be doubted, 
after all due allowance is made for the 
hyperbole of friendship, that his me- 
rits were of the most superlative de- 


But it is truly mortifying 
ose who are animated with a love 
posthumous reputation, to learn, 
that this man, who, during his short 
yet brilliant career, filled such an ample 
space in the minds of his contempora- 
ries, should have the merit, if not the 
existence, of many of his most memor- 
able achievements seriously disputed. 
The. case seems to be, that whatever 
character is raised too high in one age, 
is sure to be sunk too low in another. 
Envy, under the sanctions of justice, 


e Muses, and of | rarely fails to demolish the fabric which 
Minerva, directing him how to pro- 
ceed. But this is a sentiment which 
so easily presents itself to a classical 
reader, that it can scarcely be con- 
sidered as deserving the name of poet- 
ical invention. The three other poems 
of Crichton have still less to recom- 
mend them. Indeed his verses will 
not stand the test of a rigid examina- 


the hand of friendship has raised. 

The fame of Crichton, like that of 
an actor, was chiefly confined to those 
who had witnessed his achievements. 
He wrote little, but he performed 
much. The latter was soon forgotten ; 
or so blended with fiction, that it be- 
came doubtful. He blazed like a me- 
teor for a moment; his coruscations 
dazzled the eyes of the beholder; but 
when he vanished, the impression 
which he had made was no where to be 
found. Yet, we must again repeat, 
he was certainly one of the most ac- 
complished men, who, in that age, had 
ever appeared. 

To those who feel the aspirings of 
genius, he furnishes an example of the 
heights to which it can ascend. And 
to those who are less gifted by nature, 
his unsettled life, and his melancholy 
end, may at least teach acquiescence 
in the hambler gifts which Providence 
has assigned them.—See British Nepos, 

101. 
: In favour of Crichton’s moral cha- 
racter, we fear that little can be said. 
His warmest admirers have furnished 
us with the means of making this re- 
flection. They have occasionally pal- 
liated dissipation ; but unfortunately, 
while softening his vices into youthful 
foibles, they have recorded facts, to 
which posterity have given names. 
On the vanity, which in too many in- 
stances marked his life, and the un- 
happy manner in which it was termi- 
nated, no comment can be deemed ne- 
cessary. In his. whole history, all 
those, “ who in the confidence of su- 
perior capacities or attainments dis- 
regard the common maxims of life, 
shall be reminded, that nothing will 
supply the want of prudence ; and that 
negligence and irregularity, Jong con- 


tinued, will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contemp- 
tible.”—Johnson’s Life of Savage. 
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VARIATIONS, 


similar nature, we have not’a correct 
account. Wecan only state, in gene- 


Ir is a remarkable, an indisput- gene 
able t Farms i ighbour- . ey still remain in 
high repute, and that their circulation 


hood of London, notwiths the 
vast population of the metropolis, are 
from one-third to one-half cheaper, 
than in the vicinity of Liverpool. Ma- 
nure also can be procured in the me- 
tropolis, at from one-sixth to one- 
fourth of the price for which it is sold 
in Liverpool. At the same time, a 


keeps pace with their merit. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Ir was stated in the Sunday School 
Union Report, read in London on the 
morning. of May -12, that upwards of 
366,000 children are now under educa- 


measure of toes, weighing 84 Ib. is 
i tion in the Sunday Schools, establish- 


sold in the latter place, from 1s. 3d. to 


1s, 8d. ; while the same quantity, but | ed in Great Britain and Ireland. 
much inferior in quality, will cost in — 


the metropolis from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 
AMERICAN CIRCUMNAVIGATION. 


PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH AND 
POREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


It is with the most unfeigned pleasure 


Ir appears that the Americans are, for | we state, that a Bible Society has lately 
the first time, about to undertake the | been established in the French metro- 
circumnavigation of the Globe. The | polis. Its primary object is to furnish 
vessel allotted for this service is the | the Protestant population with the 
Congress frigate, under the direction | word of God; and, no doubt, to co- 
of Captain Henley. She will double | operate with the more enlarged bene- 
the Cape of. Good Hope ;—traverse | volent feelings which seem so vigorous 
the Indian and Pacific oceans ;—and | in other countries, as circumstances 


return by Cape Horn. No American | may offer. 
the Straits of | started into existence merely under 


ship has hitherto passed 


This institution has not 


Sunda. The Congress will take on/| the silent connivance of the civil 
board between twenty and:thirty mid- | power, but has been avowedly esta- 
shipmen, and a suitable number of | blished on the authority of the French 
seamen. The objects which they have | government. Its presidency has been 
in view are, to train their officers, to | assigned to the —— de Jaucourt, 


make them acquainted with difficult | Peer of France, and 


inister of State. 


navigation, and to unfurl their flag in| This auspicious event took place in 
regions where it has hitherto been un- | the month.of November, 1818; since 


known. 
gress will be absent about two years. 


j MODERN EDUCATION. 


It is supposed that the Con- | which time, the committees have been 
actively engaged in concerting and 
executing such measures as are best 
calculated to give it publicity, and to 
promote subscriptions in its behalf, 


‘To a mind which is capable of mount-| not only in the city, but throughout 
ing above the fogs of superstition, the | the various departments. The happy 
general diffusion of knowledge among | effects of this establishment, and of 
all ranks of society must afford a pleas- | these exertions, have already been 
ing spectacle. It is to the honour of | witnessed, in the numerous proofs of 


the present age, that much attention 
has been paid to the rising generation ; 
and if the sale of books, containing the 
rudiments of education, may be con- 
sidered as a barometer, the following 
list will farnish no contemptible speci- 
men. ‘During the year 1818, there 
were sold of Mavor’s Spelling Book, 
17,000 copies ; of Goldsmith’s Grammar 
of Geography, 28,000; of Blair's Uni- 
versal Preceptor, 17,000; of Clarke’s 
Hundred onders of the World, 
13,000 ; and of Robinson's Grammar of 
History, 11,000. Of Murfay’s Gram- 
mar, a popular works of a 


attachment which the committees have 
received from various quarters, not 
only in expressions of ardent wishes 
for its prosperity, but in liberal contri- 
butions, from distinct classes of people. 

To encourage such promising begin- 
nings, as well as to testify their friend- 
ship and approbation, the Committee 
of the Parent Society in England, 
have presented the Protestant “Bible 
Society in Paris, with £500 ir cash; 
and have also placed at their disposal 
500 German Bibles, and 300 Testa- 
ments ; 1000 French Bibles, and 1000 
Testaments of Ostervald’s version 
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from Basle. To these have been added 
1000 Testaments of the same version, 
from the stereotype plates at Paris. 

Let it.not be thought that the above 
sum is a lavish profusion of the public 
contributions, raised in this country. 
The object of all Bible Societies is 
the same ;—the general diffusion of 
the sacred Word: and whether the 
Bible be circulated by the Society in 
London, or by that in Paris, the de- 
sign of the institution will be equally 
answered. No person acquainfed 
with the late or present condition of 
France, can doubt whether the Bible 
be wanted among its inhabitants. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years, infidelity and 
war nearly snatched the sacred volume 
from the hands of many who read‘it; 
and it is too well known, that the re- 
establishment ef Popery has not been 
forward to counteract these ravages of 
anarchy and mental dissipation. 

The example of Paris has been al- 
ready followed in Bourdeaux, Montau- 
ban, and Nismes; in which places 
provisional committees are engaged, 
in forming Auxiliary Bible Societies, 
In several other Protestant stations, a 
similar feeling has been manifested, so 
that we may hope the period will soon 
arrive, when England and France, in- 
stead of spreading through the nations 
of the earth the desolations of war, 
will provoke each other to love and 

works. “ The end,” says the 
oble President of the Paris Society, 
“ which we pursue, and the sentiments 
we profess, are the same. It is de- 
lightfal to us to think, that at the mo- 
ment when peace is come to unite our 
two nations, the love of God, and the 
happiness of mankind, are forming 
between us a closer alliance than that 
which is guaranteed to us by the an- 
thority of treaties.” 
_ On other parts of the continent, the 
sacred Scriptures have obtained an 
extensive and a rapid cireulation. In 
the United Netherlands the number of 
copies has more than doubled that of 
the preceding year. In Switzerland, 
although its numerous societies have 
mapported their exalted character for 
zeal, activity, and usefulness, the ad- 
vocates for the circulation of the Serip- 
tures seem to have received a new 
stimulus to exertion. 

In Germany and Prussia, the Bible 
Societies are now become so nume- 
rous, and their operations are on a 

ale of, such extensive | 


that it is searcely possible to convey, 
in any cond form, an adequate 
idea of their importance and utility. 
To notice the various branches indi- 
vidually, would be to record a cata- 


uniform, yet diversified movements, 
would fill a volume of no ordinary 


tude. 

Danish Bible Society, has been 
estab d something more than three 
years. This, though comparatively 
smail in its 
regularly increasing in resp ility, 
in the Eater of its friends, and, above 
all, in its utility, throughout the Danish 
dominions. Its third anniversary ex- 
ceeded, in attendance and interest, any 
that had preceded it... And from the 
report which was presented, and the 
speeches which were delivered, sufli- 
cient proof was given, that the object 
of the institution had found its way to 
the hearts of the Danish a pecnle, To 
this it is pleasing to , from an 
address delivered by the President of 
the Society, whe is also minister of 
state, that the Danish government 
views this benevolent feature in the 
human character with a friendly eye. - 

Favoured with these auspicious pre- 
sages, several branch societies and 
associations have been formed, and‘ 
others are continually forming, in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. Within 
the third year, 5266 Danish Bibles and 
Testaments have been printed. A 
new edition of the Creole Testament 
has lately left the press ; and 2 version 
is also preparing in the language of 
the Faroe islands; a dialect into 
which no part of the Scriptares, had 
hitherto been translated. Additional 
measures are also concerting, for the 
extension and confirmation of the in- 
terest already excited; and in general 
it may be said, that every g in 
Denmark announces a decided moye- 
ment in favour of the universal 
semination of the holy Scriptures. To 
this comprehensive statement, it is of 
importance to add, that these benevo- 
lent proceedings are carried on under 
the immediate sanction of his Danish | 
Majesty, who has vouchsaied his de- 
cided accompanied with 
His royal hi rown 
has likewise taken a personal interest 
in the affairs of the Society, Be.renwe 
mending the adoption of stereotype 
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Progress of the British and Foreign Bible Societies. 


In Sweden, the National Society, 
_ with its numerous auxiliary associate 
branches, in different toe of the 
kingdom, displays a bright example 
of amity, stability, and perseverance, 
in disseminating, among a grateful 
people, the Word of eternal life. In 
this kingdom, the death of the late 
monarch deprived them for a season 
of all royal patronage ; but, in hig suc- 
cessor, God has raised up a substitute ; 
and the Bishops and Clergy continue 

ty, that has hitherto distinguished 
their character. 


In this compendium, the exertions of 
Norway ought not to be forgotten. In 
this territory, several societies have 
been lately formed; and, in' many 

es, the happy effects of this blessed 
institution are too conspicuous to be 
overlooked. The people, it has been 
observed, are religiously disposed. 
This they evince by their more regular 
attendance on divine worship. Hither- 
to, the Bible has been comparatively 
but little known among them ; but an 
edition of 10,000 copies of the New 
Testament is now leaving the press for 
distribution. The number, indeed, is 
but small, when compared with the 
population ; but in proportion as these 
copies are read, we may ex a 
benevolent feeling to be excited, which 
will produce a more general circula- 
tion of God’s most holy Word. 
- The exertions which haye been 
made, and which are still making, in 
Russia, seem to correspond in their 
extent with the magnitude of the em- 
pire. The branches are too nume- 
rous, and their operations too compli- 
cated, to be drawn in miniature. In 
giving free circulation to the Scrip- 
tures, the monarch and his subjects 
seem mutually to concur. During the 
last year, the distribution of the Bible 
was double that of the preceding. 
The number of copies amounted to 
72,000, whica were printed in eight 
different languages. The aggre 
amount either printed or printing by 
the Russian Bible Society, is compre- 
hended in fifty-nine editions; and 
these comprise 270,600 copies, printed 
in twenty-one distinct | 8. 
the promotion of this great and glo- 
rious work, the emperor not only lends 
his sanction and pecuniary assistance, 
but he takes an active part, and even 


gate | which are going forward in 


established to promote the eternal wel- 
fare of mankind. In his address to 
the Frankfort Bible Society, this wor- 
thy F delivered his sentiments 
in the following words : 

“ The dissemination of the book of 
God’s Word among all nations of the 
earth, is a new and an extraordinary 
blessing from God our Saviour to the 
children of men; and it is calculated 
to make them wise unto. salvation. 
Blessed are they who take a part in it: 
for such gather fruit unto eternal life ; 
when those who sow, and those who 
reap, shall rejoice together. I find 
this undertaking not merely worthy 
of my attention; no, I am penetrated 
by it to the inmost recesses of my 
soul: and I reckon the promotion of 
it my most sacred duty ; use on it 
depends the temporal and eternal hap- 
piness of those whom Providence has 
committed to my care.” 

Roused into action by these general 
movements, which the greater pari of 
the European nations displays, seve- 
ral pious individuals of the Catho- 
lic persuasion, have rendered their 
assistance to the general cause. But 
it is not without hazard and reproach 
that they have dared to deviate from 
the gloomy path marked out by the 
ecclesiastical authorities of their com- 
munion. In some places the book of 
God can no longer be concealed, from 
those who are determined to be made 
acquainted with it. Catholic Testa- 
ments, have therefore been largely 
distributed among the German and 
French Catholics in Switzerland, and 
the contiguous countries ; and, in seve- 
ral instances, where these could not be 
procured, the Clergy and Laity of this 
church have not hesitated to assist the 
Protestants in disseminating the Bible. 

In the islands of the Mediterranean 
the same benevolent spirit prevails. 
A society was formed at Malta in May, 
1817; and this is now become the 
common centre of all the operations 
is quar- 
ter. Aided by the British and Forei 
Bible Society, the members of 
Institution in Malta have opened an 
intercourse with those of Peiersburg, 


In | Calcutta, and Bombay; and, more 


immediately in their own’ vicinity, with 
the Ionian islands, the shores of 

t, and the Archipelago. A Bible 
Society has also been formed at Smyr- 
na; and an offer has lately been made, 


countenances, by his testimony of ap- 
probation, the institution-that has. 


been | by a learned 


drite, now resi 
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already afforded such a pleasing spec- 
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ing at Constantinople, to translate the 
ble into modern Greek. 

In the eastern hemisphere, the Word 
of God continues to run and to be 
rified. Translations into various lan- 
guages are still carried on with much 
spirit and success ; and copies of cer- 
tain portions of scripture are multiply- 


ing daily. —— some of the Chi- 


nese, the Word of God has been dis- 
seminated in their native language ; 
and in New South Wales a Bible So- 
ciety has been formed. From some 
stations in the south of Africa, the 
accounts are favourable ; and at Sierra 
Leone, a Bible Society also rears its 


In the wide field opened in America, 
the operations of the Bible Societies 
are characterized by a continuance of 
that vigour and harmony, which have 


tacle to the inhabitants of . 
Of the several branches established on 
this extensive continent, many pleas- 
ing accounts might be given; but the 
limits of a condensed epitome preclude 
all detail, except in cases of interest- 
ing originality. 

In this Country, in , in 
Wales, and in Ireland, the it by 
which the Bible’ Societies have been 
supported, seems to grow more vigor- 
eus by exercise; so numerous 
are the friends who advocate the cause 
of this benevolent institution, that the 
voice of opposition is almost too fee- 
ble to excite attention. 

The number of copies issued to 
subscribers and auxiliary societies, at 
cost and reduced prices, from the 31st 
of March, 1818, to the same period, 
1819, is, 123,247 Bibles, and 136,784 
Testaments; making a total of 260,031 
eopies: being an increase beyond the 
issues of the preceding year, of 65,980 
copies. These, taken in connection 
with those issued at the expense of 
the Society from various s upon 
the continent, make a to f more 
than TWO MILLIONS THREE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND BI8LES AND TESTAMENTS! 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


On Monday the Sth imst. the fifteenth | Esq. 
i Montague Cholmondeley ; 
Wood, of Dublin; John 


Esq.; D. Mourier, Esq. ; Rev. 


this Society was held 
sooner were the deers opened, than a 


the toom in a short time was nearly 
filled. It was supposed that no less 
than 2000 persons were present. There 
can be no doubt, that the hope of see- 
ing and hearing several illustrious 
characters, who were expected to ho- 
nour the meeting with their presence, 
might have induced some to attend ; 
but independently of this considera- 
tion; the interest which the greater 
part scemed to feelin the success 
of the Institution, plainly proved that 
the company at large were actuated by 
more ified principles. 

Among the exalted personages who 
had excited expectation, were the 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord Har- 
rowby, who were detained on a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. The 

m attending ; notes of a 
from the Bishops of Glonseesie 
Norwich, expressed their regret in not 
being able to meet their friends on the 
occasion. These statements and apo- 
logies were introduced by Lord Teign- 
mouth, the president, who took the 
chair at 12 o’clock. The notes which 
his Lordship read from the two latter, 
were highly expressive of their warm 
attachment to the cause in which they 
were mutually engaged. The Bi 
of Norwich, who was detained thro 
bodily infirmities, concluded his note 
in the following manner: “ In that 
hour which is now fast approaching, 
I am persuaded no reflections will 
afford me more real joy, than my con- 
nection with your ety ; reflections 
far more gratifying than having written 
a hundred volumes of angry contro- 
versy.” 

But notwithstanding the absence of 
these dignitaries, and highly exalted 
characters, the interest of the meeting 
was particularly excited by the dig- 
nity, the respectability, and the talents, 
of those who attended. The principal 

rs on this occasion, were the 
ight Hon. Lord Teignmouth; the 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne; Sir William 
Goer: His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester; Professor Kieffer, of 
the University of Paris; W. Wilber- 
force, Esq. M. P. ; Admiral Lord Gam- 


concourse of people ¢ntered, by which | Matthias 


Jobn Owen; Bev. 
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Gerard Noel ; Rev. D. M‘Bride, and 
Sir J. Ackland. 

Of the various speeches delivered 
by these gentlemen on this occasion, 
it is mot practicable for us to give 
even a condensed outline. In that 
extensive range of thought which 
their combined energies displayed, 
they traversed the difierent regions of 
the globe; and, as if presenting from 
their hands: a Bible to every outcast 
of society whom they found, directed 
him to ‘search the Scriptures, which 
contain the words of eternal life. 

the interesting objects which 
this meeting presented, was a Turkish 
New Testament, the first that was 
ever published. It was introduced by 
Professor Kieffer, as the fruit of his 
own labour,—as the effect of British 
bounty,—and as a present from the 
Bible Society in Paris: These sin 
lar coincidences were heightened by 
the circumstance the the learned fo- 
reignér not. being able to speak Eng- 
lish.. His address, which had been 
written, was. read by the Rev. D. 
Wilson, and received amidst reiter- 
ated applauses. 

Another incident was presented to 
the notice of the auditors, which is 
well worthy of being recorded. The 
Rev. Mr. S. Wood, of Dublin, in the 
course of his address, stated the fol- 
lowing interesting fact.—‘‘ But, my 
Lord, my country has done something 
for this society. A Lady of piety:has 
made a bequest, and has ted 
some friends of mine trustees. To the 
Methodist Missionary Society she has 
= £3000; and to the. British and 

oreign Bible Society, £3000. . Her 

does not end here: for she has 
left the: whidle of her estate, of which 
one renteroll amounts to £1000 per 
antium, to be divided yearly, skare 
and share alike, to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the Society 
for Methodist Missions. I am call- 
ed upon+o second tlie motion of thanks 
to your highly-esteemed and worthy 
Treasurer,and beg leave to do so by 
presenting to £1500, as the first 
moiety of the cy.” 
-. The Rev. Mr. Owen having visited 
the Continent during the antumn of 
the. Jast year, of which we have an 
account in his interesting letters that 
have lately been published, adverted 
to this journey in his speech. Hevhad 
travelled, he observed, in several coun- 
tries on account of the Society,! and 


had met with the most flattering a 
tion. If there were enemies to 
cause of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, he knew not where they were, 
for he had found none. At Constance, 
he had had an interview with the 
second ecclesiastic. who presides in 
that church ; whose body is sinking to 
the grave, but whose soul is rising to 
heaven. “At the close. of our con- 
versation,” says Mr. Owen, “ I asked 
him what I should say to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society? ‘ Go; 
said he, taking me affectionately by 
the hand, ‘ go, and tell them we are 
one.’ ” 
It is much to be questioned, if any. 
preceding meeting, on a similar oeca- 
sion, had ever excited a more lively 
interest. A spirit of unanimity every 
where prevailed ; and nothing but the 
beams of genuine philanthropy seem- 
ed to shine throughout the whole as- 
sembly. Nor were these testimonies 
of approbation exclusively confined 
to those present. A general solicitude 
to give universal circulation to the 
Book of God, appeared to be a kind 
of neutral ground, on which men of dif- 
ferent, sentiments most cordially met. 
The establishment of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has operated 
like a cement to unite contending par- 
ties, and has given birth to an age of 
benevolence. 


METHODIST MISSIONARY MEETING, 


Amone the various institutions which — 


have been established in this kingdom 
for the propagation of religious know- 
ledge in pagan countries, those of the 
Missionaries hold an exalted rank. 
The publication of the Scriptures, in 
the order of propriety, seems to take 
the lead; but the Bible being cireu- 
lated without note or comment, ren- 
ders the exertions of Missionary Mi- 
nisters not less imperiously necessary. 
In this useful department, -almost 
every denomination of Christians has 
nobly come forward; and God ‘has 
been pleased to bless their labours, 


j 
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crowning their “single~and combined 
endeavoars with unexampled success. 
— On the 28th of April last, the an- 
nual meéting of the Methodist Aux- . 
iliary Society was held in Great Queen- 
street Chapel: Joseph Butterworth, 
Esq. ino ithe \-cliait. .'The principal 
speakers on°this occasion, in addition 
to the wotthy chairman, were as fol- 
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lows.— The Rey. Thomas Kelk; a 
young Russian Physician; the Rev. 
Samuel Wood, of Dublin; the Rev. 
John Waterhouse; the Rev. John 
Hawtrey; William Blair, Esq.’; and 
several other gentlemen.—In this 
meeting, which was only preparatory 
to the general association, many ex- 
cellent observations were made; and 
the spirit which prevailed throughout 
the assembly, furnished a pleasing pre- 
sage of what might be expected in 
the general meeting which was about 
to follow. 

On Monday, May 3d, the general 
meeting took place, in their large 
chapel, City Road, which was nume- 
rously attended. This meeting com- 
menced at eleven o’clock, when Joseph 
Butterworth, Esq. was again called to 
the chair. On this occasion, the princi- 
pal speakers were as follows.—Mr. But- 
terworth; fhe Rev. Walter Griffiths ; 
Dr. Zukenbeker, the young Russian 

hysician; William Wilberforce, 
M. P.; the Rev. Geo. B. Mitchell, 
Vicar of St. Mary's, Leicester; the 
Rev. Mr. Brown, from Hayti; J. Dyer, 
Esq.; Launcelot Haslope, Esq.; the 
Rev. Joseph Taylor; Col. W. Sandys, 
who had spent a considerable portion 
of his life in India; the Rev. John 
Hawtrey; J. Wood, Esq. of Man- 
chester ; the Rev. R. Watson; Edward 
Phillips, . of Melkham; the Rev. 
S. Wood, of Dublin; the Rev. Wil- 
liam Martin, of Sheffield; the Rev. 
Joseph Benson; R. Faweett, Esq. 
of Bradford; and some others. 

In the speeches delivered by these 
gentlemen, a comprehensive survey 
was taken of the condition of the hea- 
then world; ard the necessity of send- 
ing Missionaries to instruct the be- 
nighted nations, was enforced by 
arguments that were at once interest- 
ing and. impressive. The Report, 
which was luminous and comprehen- 
sive, was read by the Rey. Messrs. 
Watson and Bunting. It contained a 
general survey of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary exertions in the various parts 
of the world, from the year 1786, to 
the present time ; and stated, with all 
the precision, that could be expected, 
the numerous benefits which had re- 
sulted from their united labours. It 
appears from this Report, that the 
namber of their Missionaries is be- 
tween eighty and ninety; exclusively 
of those employed in Ireland, and on 
the continent of Eurepe. In the colo- 


nies of the West Indies alone, the 
members of society amount to 20,000 ; 
independently of that innumerable 
company, which, since the year 1786, 
have taken their departare from the 
region of slavery, to the liberty of the 
sons of God in the celestial mansions, 

The Rev. Mr. Wood, of Dublin, 
took occasion te mention the cireum- 
stance {to which we have aleady ad- . 
verted, in our notice of the Bible So- 
siety,) respecting the bequest of £3000, 
left by a young Lady in freland; and 
presented £1500, as one moiety of the 
sum. This meeting, which we have 
already noticed began at 11 o’cloek, 
continued until half-past six in the 
evening. It was opened with prayer, 
and concluded with singing the 
of God for all his mercies. The whole 
was conducted with much decorum 
and er ae A collection was made 
throughout the congregation; and we 
have no doubt, that many will have 
reason to remember with gratitade 

life, the serious impressions 
which their minds this day received ; 
and we may charitably hope that it 
will be renewed with several in eter- 
nity. 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, May 4th, the nineteenth 
Anniyersary of this Missionary Society, 
was held in Freemasons’ Hall. 
business commenced at twelve o'clock, 
when the Right Hon. Lord Gambier, 
the President, was called to the chair. 
His Lordship introduced the business 
of the day in a truly Christian man- 
ner, and adverted to a train of circum- 
stances which calld aloud for the gra- 
titude of all. He also expatiated at 
some length, on 
rious work in which they were 
engaged ; and recommended to those 
whom he addressed, the necessity of 
calling to mind the blessing of God, 
which had rested on their united en- 
principal speak this oc 
ers on 

casion were the following. —John 
Thornton, Esq.; Mr. Dealtry, of Cla 
ham; the Rev. Mr. Matthias, of Da 
lin; Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. ; 
the Rev. J. W. i of Har- 
rew; the Rev. R. Davies, from Go- 
lumbe; the Rev. Dr. G. Hamilton; 
the Rev. Mr. Marsh; the Rev. Charles 
Simeon; the Rev. Mr. Beacheroft; 


the Rev. Lewis Way; the Rev. Mr. 
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Noel; the Rev. E. Bickersteth; and| to their God ; and to expose them to 
the Rev. D. Wilson. In the various | public view, in such conspicuous places 
addresses delivered by these gentle- | as are most likely to ensure their being 
men, an-earnestness to see the king-| read. The eyes of many, who never 
dom of the Redeemer flourish, was as | attend any place of worship, it has 

icuous as in the other assem-| been thought, may be caught by these 


blies, of which we have already given | means, through which, itis hoped, God | 


an account. On the condition of the | may convey his blessing to their hearts. 


heathen, much sympathetic feeling 
was excited among the people, as well 
as manifested by the speakers. Se- 
veral interesting anecdotes were re- 
lated, illustrative of their state of 
mental darkness; the tendency of 
which was, to enforce the necessity of 
cofftinued exertions, to rescue them 
from their state of moral degradation, 
and from rites polluted with obscenity 


Of the Moravian, INDEPENDENT, 
Baptist, and other Missions, which 
may be justly considered as of high 
importance in the Christian world, we 
hope shortly to give a comprehensive 
account. 
PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 
In what manner soever the inhabitants 
of Britain may be characterized, in the 
present age, no picture can be faithful 
that does not include its prominent 
feature of benevolence. On the 6th 
instant, the friends of this society 
udgate Hill. It appears 
Report, that 10,153 Prayer-books, 
1117 Psalters, 314 volumes of the Ho- 
milies, 28,150 Tracts of ditto, and 
1325 copies of the Articles of the 
Church of England, had been distri- 
buted in the Oriental and Euro: 
during the last year. is 
meeting was attended by several of the 
gentlemen whose names we have al- 
and one or 
two, only appeared on the present 
occasion. The general object of all 
these institutions may be considered as 
the same,—the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and the eternal welfare of 
mankind. 


— 

_ SCRIPTURE ADMONITION SOCIETY. 
Tuis benevolent society is not of long 
standing. Its prineipal object is to 
print select portions of Scripture, that 
expressly condemn the prevaili 
vices, and enforce the duties whic 


Of its practical utility, we can at pre- 
sent say but little. It is sanctioned 
by many respectable names ; and, from 
the Report which was read at the gene- 
ral meeting on the 10th instant, it 
appears, that the expenditure in print- 
ing, placarding, and distributing, has 
amounted to about £50. “ 


LITERARY FUND, FOR RELIEVING 
DISTRESSED AUTHORS. 


Amonc the benevolent institutions with 
which this country abounds, this, which 
now presents itself to our considera- 
tion, must always be particularly inte- 
resting to Authors. 


So early as the year 1773, some 


hints were thrown out for the establish- 
ment of a fund, among the Literati of 
this country, for the purpose of re- 
lieving Authors of real merit, when, 
through misfortunes, they were brought 
into aetual distress. 

this excited a degree of attention ; but 
after several deliberations, the scheme 
was abandoned altogether, as being 
wholly impracticable. 


For some time, 


In this state things continued until 


the year 1788, when the idea of a lite- 


rery fund was again revived. This 
was occasioned by the death of Floyer 
Sydenham, a learned and an amiable 
man, who had been arrested for a 
small debt, under some circumstances 
of peculiar distress. The person with 
whom the idea of reviving the fund at 
resent originated, determined to make 
appeal to the liberality of indivi 
duals, To give publicity to an adver- 
— which he up, 
received eight guineas from the ; 
but, during two years, it ced little 
more than enough to defray its own 
expense. In 1790, the society, how- 


lever, was publicly founded; since 


which period it has received many 
valuable donations ; has obtained the 
tronage of the Royal Family; a 
yal charter has given it a legal ex- 
istence ; and it is. now supported by 
regular subscriptions. 
At the last annual meeting, which 


@pankind owe to one another, and also 


took place at Freemasons’ Tavern, of 
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May 6th, 1819, the following address, 


written by Mr. Henry Neele, was re- 
cited by J. Britton, F.S. A. 


Thro’ all the winding labyrinths of fate, 
At every season and in every state, 
Whether the Alpine heights of life we scale, 
Or, unambitious, tread its lowliest vale— 
Whether the fires of Youth, or frosts.of Age, 
Burn in the soul, or chill its ardent rage ;— 
Who has not felt the spells which Genius flings, 
Tnvolving all within their magic rings ; 
Till spirits of a purer, happier sphere, 
bade 77 soft wings, and scatter fragrance 
? 
Who has not known the witch’ries that belong 
To the light Narrative, the sprightly Song, 
of other times rife, 
“ Fierce wars, and faithful loves,”—repose 
and strife ? 

These light the eye of pleasure,—these beguile 
F’en sorrow’s wither'd visage of a smile ; 
Chain the rebellious heart, and bid it be 
The subject of their gentle tyranny. 

Like Stars that on Heaven’s ample forehead 


glow, 
Yet shew their brightnéss in the lake below ; 
So Genius shines, tho’ Heav’n inspir’d _ its 


beam, 

The light and lustre of life’s lowly stream. 
And shall its brilliancy, at random thrown, 
Gild every walk of being but its own? 
And like the lonely taper waste its light, 
In making every object near it bright, 
While round itself a gloom and shadow dwell, 
Which not its own warm glory can dispel ? 
No, rather let each heart it shines on, blaze 
Like a pure mirror in its kindling rays, 
And render back the brilliance borrow’d thence 
In brighter tributes of benevolence. 

Ah! who can speak the evils numberless, 
Which on the mind-ennobled spirit press ? 
Oft where the bay should bloom, see cypress 


wave, 
And Genius slumb’ring in an early grave. 


Feelings too fervent waste the beart they 


warm, 

And a wide void of eching sorrow form ; 

Like April show’rs that fall too fast and sure, 

And wash away the seeds they should mature. 

Oft, too, gaunt Poverty’s relentless tread, 

Crushes the buds betore their beauties spread ; 

And oft a sterner visitant appears, 

The demon Madness life’s fair = sears, 

Breathes an unholy dew on each soft flower, 

And blights the. promise. of the vernal hour. 
Poor child of Genius! Fortune’s glitt’ 3 

Bom to adorn the world, but 

For praise he toils, and e’en for that poor prize 

Oft toils in vain, or fate the boon denies, . 

Till tardy laurels deck his mould’ring head, . 

And Fame, that cheats the living, mockaghe 

dead. 

Fame, that vain echo of an empty blast, 

That rainbow symbol of a storm that’s past, 

Which, when that storm has seal’d the suff’rer’s 


doom, ; 
Extends its arch of beauty o’er his Tomb! - 
Shall such scenes last ?—no, let each gen’rous 
breast 
Aid to avert—the deed shall be “ twice blest ;” 
For never yet did melting charity, - 
Lose when it sooth’d the pangs of misery. _ 
There breathes a fragrance from the grateful 
heart, 
Which to the gen’rous mind it will impart ; 
E’en as the Rose, when it heav’n’s dew re- 


ceives, 
Sweetens the drops that settle’on its leaves. 
Yes it must be—the Tree’ which the warm 


Of Wittrams planted for the public weal, 
Shall take deep root, and flourish broad and 
igh, 

Beneath a genial clime, a cloudiess sky, ; 
And the warm sun of fost’ring Royalty. 

And Oh! not distant be the hour which sheds 
Flowers only on the path where Genius treads, 
That when bis lyre’s harmonious numbers flow, 
The saddest note may be fictitious woe. 


REPORT OF BRITISH TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
Stxce our lest report, the commercial hemisphere has become more: overcast, and we should 
feel happy, if we could discover any traces of a brighter day approaching: but the embarass- 
ments already noticed have not diminished. Confidence, the life-blood of commerce, is. at a 
very low ebb; and the operations of merchants are now very limited, in comparison with for- 
mer times. Vessels laden with the products of the four quarters of the globe have poured iato our 
harbour, adding to the stocks already greatly accumulated, and increasing the embarassments, 
which numbers of merchants are experiencing, from having embarked on a larger scale than 
what the present diminished state of commerce would justify. The origin of the evil seeins to 
have arisen from the conflic:‘ing discussions carried on with respect to the resumption of cash 
payments by the Bank of England: the narrowing of discounts has been one of the results; 
aid a system of reserve adopted by the monied interest, who have withdrawn their capitals 
from circulation, and cramped the operations of the mercantile and manufacturing interest. 
Well-informed persons seem to think that a crisis is not far distant, when.are-action must take 
place; and ifit be not so sudden or extensive as might he wished, yet it will be of a healthier 
complexion when contrasted with the sudden fluctuations which have marked the trading of 


past years, =. 

_ It ise consolation, amidst the gloom which hangs over commerce, that the present year is 
likely to be crowned with a plentiful harvest : are now very favourable, and 
it is anticipated that the various will be gathered folly 2 month earlier than im 

years. Near the Metropolis, the bay-harvest has commenced, and the earth seems to be 
teeming with her bounties. 
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The actual state of our market will be best adcertained by reviewing the transactions of 


the past month. 
Colonial Produce.—The supplies.of Sugar bave been pretty abundant, and several consider~ 
able parcels have been forced off at lower prices, especially the low Brown qualities ; these are, 
ke increase as the fruit season 


however, coming again into more notice, as the demand is li as 
ximates. The new crop of Sugars is believed to be-plentiful, but as yet only one vessel. 


has arrived from Jamaica. 
Svcans—Brit. Plantation.—Brown, 55s. to 64s. Middling, 65s. to 75s. Good middling, 76s. 
to 84s. Bright, 85s. to 87s. Very fine, 88s. to 92s. The dutyjon import is now only 28s. per cwt, 
Refined goods are proporti lower than the raw article, ftom the absence of foreign 
demand, and may be quoted—Lumps, large, 100s. to 105s. Smull, 113s, to 118s. Single loafy 


119s. to 120s. Molasses, 33s. to 34s. per cwt. . 
investment was made in Coffee, to the extent 


In theearly part of the month, a very large 
of 420 tons, for London account; but within these few last days, a very important decline of 


10s. to 15s per cwt. has taken place, and itis difficult to state at what price any considerable 
sales could be made. The last prices paid for Plantation Coffee of ordinary qualities, 93s. to 
98s, Fine ordinary, 100s. to 105s. Middling, 112s. to 118s. Fine, 120s. to 125s. per cwt. 

The supplies of Dyewoods of all kinds are very great, which tend to depress prices.—For 
Logwood, however, there appears a good demand.—Jamaica, at £6. to £6. 5s. per ton.—St. 
Domingo, at £6. 10s.—Campeachy, at £8. per ton.—Fustic is not so much inquired after, but 
small lots of Cuba go off at £9, 10s. to £10. per ton.—Nicaragna Wood, solid, £27 
pet ton.—Barwood, £6. to £7. per ton. 

More firmness is discernible in the holders of Pot Ashes. 
ist. Pots, Boston,,.....42s. to 44s. percwt. 1st. Pearl, American,. .48s. to 52s. per cw, 

—- New York,...41s. to 42s. — —— Montreal,..49s. — 

—— — —- Russian,...40s.to4¢s, — 
Pearl Ashes are, however, more difficult of sale. f inf 

The Cotton Market was well attended last week, and, in the face of such immense 
the business done was very considerable. It appears, therefore, that there must be an innate 
value in the article, which adverse circumstances can only partially affect. There is so 
much capital now embarked in the various branches of this mauufacture, as will ensure & 
constant sale to large imports.—American Cottons are of so useable a nature, that they can be 
accommodated and substituted for almost every other species. These descriptions, although 
abundant, have felt less ot the influence of the times. Sea Islands, 2s. to 2s. 6d. fine, 3s. to 3s, 6d, 
Orleans, 11d. to 13d. Upland Boweds, 114d. to 1@4d. Pernams, 16d. to 18d. - Maranhams 
15d. to 16d. Surats, 7d. to 10d. Bengals, 54d. to 8d. per Ib. 

Miscellaneous.—Very little variation can be noticed in most articles of Baltic produce— 
Tallow is rather lower, and Yellow Candle has been sold at 71s. to 72s. per ewt.—Several 
parcels of Stockholm Tar have been sold at Beda Gen cane of all descriptions are diffi- 
cult of sale, with the exception of Greenland Oil, which fetches £34. per ton, and is 


getting scarce. 
Pine Timber seems to have felt the influence of the times less than many other articléé, 
and is very steady at 2s. per foot for British American Pine. There is a fair demand for 
3 and the prices are, for Cuba, 1s. 6d. Honduras, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. St. Domingo, 


1s. 7d. to is. 10d. per foot. : 
fine for the peeling and of Oak Bark, which is in fair demand at 


The season is very c 
£12. 12s, per ton.—Several imports of Dutch have been sold at £8. 15s. to. £9. per tom. 
The ion of Hides from South America continues on a very extensive scale, and meet J 


importation 

at 74d. to 84d. per lb.—Rio, 6d. to 74d.— West India, 

4d. to’ per 

Corn Excuanoxr.—The ports are now closed for the importation of all kinds of Grain, 
(Barley, Pease, and Oats excepted) until the 15th of August; yet this circumstance has occa 
sioned no sensation ; and though, at the commencement of the month, some animation was die 
played in the purchase of Wheat and Oats, yet the market has again relapsed into @ state of jan 
guor. The importations within the last fourteen days from the Baltic have been most abundant, 
and the supplies from Ireland are very heavy. The seasonable weather for the ensuing crops 
continues to influence the minds of purchasers, and the transactions are very limited. Some sales 
of wheat under lock have been made at prices deemed ruinous—say for tzig wheat, at 7 
per 70lb.: the purchasers, however, run the risk of holding until the ensuing year. American 
sour flour in demand, at 28s. to 31s. per barrel ; sweet is rather at 32s. to 56s, per Hm 
barrel. Wheat, English, 10s. to 11s.—Irish, 9s. to 10s. 6d. per 70/b.—Oats, English, 3s. 9d. 7 
to 3s. 6d.—Irish, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per 45lb.—Barley, English, 4s. 3d. to 6s. per 60lb,—Inish & 
and Foreign, 3s, 9d. to 4s. per 601b.— Beans, 40s, to 48s. per quarter. . 

Irish dry Butter is limited in demand. Lard, dull. No inquiry for Beef, and prices 
‘nominal. Pork, flat. Bacon, very saleable. Hanis, dull. 

Butchers’ Meat remains still at the prices ruling dgring the winter. This circumstange 
‘is unusual, considering the relative value of other vecessaries of life.—Liverpool, May 24, 1819. 
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